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PREFACE. 


> 








THE idea of writing these pages first oceured to me in the 
fall of 1857; (when my business called me frequently to the 
levee, where boats were constantly landing.) T almost invaria- 
bly heard passengers, who were emigrating to this border and 
the Territory, to select business localities, where they could 
commence business with the best prospects of success, saying 
to one another, ‘‘come, let us go ashore and examine the busi- 
ness resources of this place; there seems to be considerable 
business on the levee, and it may be to our advantage to locate 
here.”’ 

It struck me very forcibly, that the very best business man 
could not possibly obtain anything more than a very poor esti- 
mate of the vast commercial resources of Kansas City while a 
boat was discharging her cargo, and that perhaps with the aid 
of a book or a pamphlet, giving a full, detailed and correct 
exhibit of such resources, I might be able to furnish many an 
emigrant with information that would save him expense and 
trouble in his examinations, and at the same time be instru- 
mental in securing for our city many useful, energetic and 
enterprising men and families to aid us in the building up of 
our city. The work that I proposed to myself for the accom- 
plishment of this object is now complete, and I offer it to the 
public with the assurance that it at least merits one credit not 
always awarded to books of like import—it 7s correct. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


+o: 


To tHe Mayor ann Crry Councit: 


Gentlemen:—These chapters relative to the trade, commerce, growth and 
destiny of Kansas City, have been compiled during my connection with the 
local department of the “Western Journal of Commerce,” without the 
knowledge or endorsement of your honorable body. Believing, however, 
that the labor, candor, and studiousness with which they have been prepared, 
avoiding as they do all exaggeration, either with facts, figures, or speculation, 
will meet with your official approbation, they are now, previous to publication, 
submitted to your honorable body for consideration. Your official endorse- 
ment of my work, compiled expressly for the welfare and developement of 
the city entrusted to your care and protection, will be a substantial record of 
its worth and merit. ~ Yours, with Respect, 


CHARLES C. SPALDING. 


Councr. Cuamper, Kansas City, May 21st, 1858. 
C. C, Spatpina, Esa.: 


Dear Sir:—Your note, accompanying the manuscript of “The Annals of 
Kansas City,” was received some time ago, and after a careful examination 
of the matter contained in your work, it gives me pleasure, on behalf of the 
City Council, to convey to you their unqualified approval, both as to its con- 
tents and the very complete and able manner in which you have presented 
the great interests tributary to our city. I have only to say that I fully 
concur in this expression of the City Council, and trust that the public will 
remunerate your signal service by the most liberal subscription to your very 
valuable publication. I am sir, Respectfully and Truly, 


Your Obedient Servant, 
M. J. PAYNE, Mayor. 
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THE FIRST BRICK BUILDING ERECTED INJACKSON 


CHAPTER I. 


EANSAS TERRITORY AND THE INTERIOR, OR THE GREAT PLAINS 
OF AMERICA, 


In that vast extent of domain which we designate as the 
INTERIOR, Kansas Territory constitutes a very considerable 
part. 

The position which this Territory has occupied for the last 
four years in the political history of the country, bestows upon 
it great importance. But, whatever its political celebrity or 
importance may be, it is not for us to consider. It is the com- 
mercial and agricultural developement of this Territory— 
embracing, also, all the varied pursuits of industrial and social 
improvement, (which improvement we hope, at an early day, to 
see in rapid progress,) we shall here speak of in brief. 

In common with all other ‘‘interior,’? Kansas possesses 
substantial and enduring advantages for the farmer. Even 
now, amid all her difficulties, the developement of her lands has 
been kept up as extensively as could reasonably be expected 
amid the excitement, irregularities and tumults of a lengthy, 
furious, political campaign; and when once released from the 
fetters and oppressive tithes of politics, so unfavorable to the 
cultivation of her lands, the enlargement of her industry and 
social progress, she will speedily become the richest in agricul- 
tural wealth and industrial enterprise of any State west of the 
Mississippi river. 

The adjustment and final settlement of her political affairs 
will be seed-time and harvest for her sovereign farmers, while 
her merchants, mechanics, and artisans, will enrich themselves 
with the fruits of trade, industry and skill. For the last two 
or three years, very many of the people of this Territory, as 
well as of the States, have supposed, or rather feared, that the 
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political condition of affairs in the Territory, would eventually 
prove the overthrow and downfall of all agricultural, eommer- 
cial and industrial enterprise in Kansas. For aught that we 
know there may be good reasons for such fears, for even at 
this day there is nothing settled, and nothing at all harmonious 
or permanent in her political organization. Yet the great idea 
of progress and money making, so peculiarly characteristic of 
the American mind, is rapidly overstepping and losing sight 
of the operations and negotiations of politicians; this done, 
the developement of commerce, the raising of crops, the growth 
and sale of stock, the cultivation of vineyards, of hemp, 
tobacco, &., and the building of railroads, will occupy the 
thoughts and labor of her people, while political negotiations 
will be looked upon and considered as a matter of profit and 
convenience only on the part of those engaged in such nego- 
tiations. Then it will be, that Kansas Territory will oecupy 
her true position in the interior, or rather in the ‘pastoral 
region of the world,’’ so ably and graphically described by the 
master scholar of Interior Geography, Col. Gilpin, from whose 
writings we make the following extracts, in order that we may 
exhibit fully the true character, both in extent and resources, 
of the ‘‘Great Plains of America,’’ of which the Territory of 
Kansas is the major part. 


THE PASTORAL REGION OF THE WORLD. 


‘There is a radical misapprehension in the popular mind, as 
to the true character of the ‘Great Plains of America,’ 
as complete as that whieh pervaded Europe respecting the 
Atlantic Ocean during the whole historic period prior to 
Columbus. 

These plains are not pEsERTS, but the opposite, and are the 
cardinal basis of the future empire of commerce and industry, 
now erecting itself upon the North American continent. They 
are caleareous, and form the Pastoral Garden of the world. 
Their position and area may be easily understood. The 
meridian line which terminates the States of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri and Iowa, on the west, forms their eastern limit, 
and the Roeky Mountain crest their western limit. Between 
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these limits they occupy a longitudinal parallelogram of less 
than one thousand miles in width, extending from the Texan 
to the Arcti¢ coast. 

There is no timber upon them, and single trees are scarce. 
They have a gentle slope from the west to the east, and abound 
in rivers. They are elad thick with nutritious grasses, and 
swarm with animal life. The soil is not silicious or sandy, but 
is a fine caleareous mould. They run smoothly out to the 
navigable rivers—the Missouri, Mississippi, and St. Lawrenee— 
and to the Texan coast. The mountain masses towards the 
Pacifie form no serious barrier between them and that ocean, 
No portion of their whole sweep of surface is more than one 
thousand miles from the best navigation. The prospect is 
everywhere greatly undulating and graceful, being bounded, as 
on the ocean, by the horizon. Storms are rare, except during 
the melting of the snows upon the crest of the Roeky Moun- 
tains. The climate is comparatively rainless; the rivers serve, 
like the Nile, to irrigate rather than drain the neighboring 
surface, and have few alfluents. They all run from west to 
east, having beds shallow and broad, and the basins through 
which they flow are flat, Jong and narrow. ‘The area of the 
‘Great Plains’ is equivalent to the surface of the twenty-four 
States between the Mississippi and the Atlantic sea, but they 
are one homogeneous formation, smooth, uniform, and con- 
tinuous, without a single abrupt mountain, timbered space, 
desert, or lake. From their ample dimensions and positions, 
they define themselves the ‘pasture fields of the world.’’ Upon 
them PASTORAL AGRICULTURE will become a separate grand 
department of national industry. 

The pastoral characteristic, being novel to our people, needs 
a minute explanation. In traversing the continent from the 
Atlantic beach to the South Pass, the point of greatest altitude 
and remoteness from the sea, we cross successively the 
timbered region, the prairie region, of soft soil and long annual 
grasses, and finally the Great Plains. The first two are 
irrigated by the rains coming from the sea, and ARABLE. The 
last is rainless, of a compact soil, resisting the plow, and 
is, therefore, pastoral. The herbage is particularly adapted 
lo the climate, and the dryness of the soil and atmosphere, and 
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is perennial. It is edible-nutritions throughout the year. 
This is the ‘gamma’ or ‘buffalo’ grass. It covers the ground 
one inch in height, has the appearance of a delicate moss, and 
its leaf has the fineness and spiral texture of a uegro’s hair. 
During the melting of the snows in the immense mountain 
masses at the back of the Great Plains, the rivers swell like the 
Nile, and yield a copious evaporation in their sinuous courses 
across the Plains; storm-clouds, gather on the summits, roll 
down the mountain sides, and discharge themselves in vernal 
showers. 


During this temporary prevalence of moist atmosphere, 
these delicate grasses grow, seed in the root, and are cured 
into hay upon the ground by the gradually returning drought, 
It is this longitudinal belt of perennial pasture upon which the 
buffalo finds his winter food, dwelling upon it without regard 
to latitude; and here are the infinite herds of aboriginal cattle 
peculiar to North America—buffalo, wild horses, elk, antelope, 
white and black-tailed deer, mountain sheep, the grizzly bear, 
wolves, the hare, badger, porcupine, and smaller animals 
innumerable, The aggregate number of this cattle, by ealeu- 
lation from sound data, exceed one hundred million. No 
annual fires ever sweep over the Great Plains; these are 
confined to the prairie region. 


The Great Plains also swarin with poultry. The turkey, the 
mountain-cock, the prairie-cock, the sandhill-erane, the eurlew ; 
water fowl of every varicty, the swan, goose, brant, ducks; 
marmots, the armadillo, peceary; reptiles, the horned frog; 
birds of prey, eagles, vultures; and the small birds of game 
and song. Dogs and demi-wolves abound. The immense 
population of nomadic Indians, lately a milion in number, have 
from time immemorial and antiquity subsisted upon these 
aboriginal herds, being unacquainted with any kind of agri- 
culture, or the habitual use of vegetable food or fruits. Mrom 
this source the Indian draws exclusively his food, his lodge, his 
fuel, harness, clothing, bed: his ornaments, weapons, and 
utensils. Here is his sole dependence, from the beginning to 
the end of his existence. The innumerable carnivorous animals 
also subsist upon them. The buffaloes alone haye appeared to 
me as numerous as the American people, and to inhabit as 
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untiformily as large a space of the country. The buffalo robe 
at onee suggests his adaptability to a winter climate. 

The Great Plains embrace a very aniple proportion of arable 
soil for farms. The ‘‘bottoms’’ of the rivers are very broad 
and level, having only a few inches of elevation above the 
waters, which descend by a rapid and even current. They 
may easily and cheaply be saturated by all the various systems 
of artificial irrigation, aqueducts, artesian wells, or flooding 
machinery. Under this treatment, the soils being alluvial and 
ealeareous, both from the sulphate and carbonate formations, 
return a prodigious yield, and are independent of the seasons. 
Every variety of grain, grass, and vegetable; the erape and 
fruits; flax, cotton, and the flora, under the perpetual sun, and 
irrigated at the root, attain extraordinary vigor, flavor, and 
beauty. 

The Great Plains abound in fuel, and the materials for 
dwellings and fencing. Bituminous coal is everywhere inter- 
stratified with the caleareous and sandstone formation; it is 
also abundant in the flanks of the mountains, and is every- 
Where conveniently accessible, The dung of the buffalo is 
scattered everywhere. The order of vegetable growth being 
reversed by the aridity of the atmosphere, what show above as 
the merest bushes, radiate deep into the earth, and form below 
an immense arborescent growth. Fuel of wood is found by 
digging. Plaster and limestone, freestone, clay, and sand, exist 
beneath almost every acre. The large and economical adobe 
briek, hardened in the sun, and without fire, supersedes other 
materials for walls and fences in this dry atmosphere, and, as 
in Syria and Egypt, resists decay for centuries, The dwellings 
thus constructed are most healthy, being impervious to heat, 
cold, damp, and wind. 

The American people are about, then, to inaugurate a new 
and immense order of industrial prodnuection—pastoral agricul- 
ture. Its fields will be the Great Plains, intermediate between 
the oceans. Once commenced, it will develope very rapidly. 
We trace in their history the successive inauguration and 
systematic growth of several of these distinct orders. The 
tobaeco culture, the rive culture, the cotton culture, the im- 
hiense provision culture, navigation, external and internal 
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commerce, external and internal transportation by land and 
water, the hemp culture, the fisheries and manufactures. 

Bach of these has risen as time has ripened the necessity of 
each, and noiselessly taken and filled its appropriate place 
in the general economy of our industrial empire. 

This pastoral property transports itself on the hoof, and 
finds its food ready furnished by nature. In these elevated 
countries, fresh meats become the preferable food for man, to 
the exclusion of bread, vegetables, and salted articles. The 
atmosphere of the Great Plains is perpetually brilliant with 
sunshine—tonie, healthy, and inspiring to the temper. It 
corresponds with and surpasses the historic climate of Syria 
and Arabia, from whence we inherit all that is etherial and 
refined in our system of civilization; our religion, our sciences, 
our alphabet, our numerals, our written languages, our articles 
of food, our learning, and our system of social manners.”’ 

Such are the remarks of Col. Gilpin, relative to the ‘‘Great 
Plains of America,’’ the scholar and the explorer, who has 
made the physical and hydrographiecal geography of our 
country, and more especially the INTERIOR, the study of his 
life. 

Many pages of matter, both interesting and romantic, could 
here be added, concerning the Indian occupancy and history of 
these plains; and also concerning the vast commerce of the 
prairies and the mountains; but as these subjects will be 
detailed throughout our chapters, and fully considered in 
a fortheoming work, we proceed now to consider the history, 
growth, and commercial resources of the acknowledged metrop- 
olis of these Great Plains—TuHe Crry or Kansas, 


CHAPTER II. 


INTRODUCTORY—EARLY HISTORY AND EARLY TRADE, 


THE location of Kansas City,* from the earliest settlement 
of Western Missouri, even as far back as the days of Lewis 
and Clarke, or the first expeditions of the various trapping 
companies of the French and old pioneers of the West, has 
always been a prominent point for the business of the plains 
and mountains, 

Old trappers, old mountain traders and freighters, have had 
many @ business transaction around their camp-fires under the 
bluffs of the ‘‘Kawsmouth,’’ long, long before we ean give any 
dates or figures. With these old mountain men it has always 
been the point to start from and the point to come to, to settle 
up old and make new engagements for their mountain commerce, 

Many of these hardy adventurers are now living, and still 
engaged in their favorite traffic. We see them often in the 
spring and fall, accompanied by their caravans of wagons, of 
mules, and of oxen, coming in on the very same mission that 
years ago brought them hither, to trade and council amoug the 
scrubby black jacks and cottonwoods. 

With explorers also, especially with Fremont and Beale, 
whose various expeditions throughout our great mountain and 
prairie country are now historical, this point was made the 





*Muany persons, particularly the citizens of Kansas Territory, have of late charged the citi- 
zens of Kansas City with “stealing the name of Kansas.” It Is therefore due to ourselves to 
explaln this matter, 

When Kansas City was first selected as a town site, and the survey made, (in 1838,) It was 
agreed, by the then proprietors of the town, that it should be called “KaNsas," inasmuch as It 
was situated at the mouth of the Kansus River. Some suggested the name of “Kawsmouth;"” 
but It was tinally agreed that the name of the place should be Kansas. All the territory at the 
west of us being at that time known as Nebraska Territory. 

1t is evident, therefore, that no “stealing” has been done on our part, for the purpose ailedged 
by these persons, viz; “to convey the idea that this city is situated in the Territory of Kansas,’ 
for no such ‘Territory was known in the geography of our country till Kansas City had come to 
be a place of considerable trade. 
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head quarters of their expeditions. Dr. Gregg, also, another 
celebrated explorer, tell us in his ‘‘ Commerce of the Prairies,’’ 
of the great and commanding advantages that this location 
possesses for eventually becoming the great depot of this 
prairie country. Again, the late Hon. Thomas H. Benton 
tells us in his writings, that over twenty years ago he stood 
upon a projecting rock, near where the town of Randolph is 
now built, and pointing to this place remarked, ‘‘there is the 
point that is destined to become the largest city west of 
St. Louis.”? This prophecy is now being fulfilled. And so it 
is with all men, or companies, or expeditions, who have had 
business within our great westward plains, the spot where 
Kansas City is now being built was the place where their 
outward and inward business affairs were all andited and 
settled—and so it remains to this day. Since the rapid set- 
fling up of Kansas Territory other points of business have 
been made along the border, for the accomodation of the more 
immediate and neighborhood business of the Territory, but 
Kansas City still retains the command of that great COMMERCE 
OF THE PRAIRIE AND THE MOUNTAINS, and every spring and fall 
the great caravans, in every way surpassing those of the 
nomad nations of the Eastern World, may be seen making a 
direct course for the market and commercial facilities of Kan- 
sas City—of which city, now fairly introduced to our readers, 
we will proceed to give the most important historical and 
commercial information. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


‘The principal portion of the land enelused by the old city 
limits, was originally entered by Gabriel Prudhomme, the 
father-in-law of our present mayor, in or about the year 1830, 
and all of the principal land entries about and adjacent to the 
city, were made between the years 1831 and 1847. During 
these years, especially the former ones, emigration to Western 
Missouri was small; it was with difficulty that emigrants could 
peach this border, either by land or water, consequently, 
settlers came in slow; but by the year 1847 nearly all, if not 
all of the lands in the township were entered—in fact they 
were all entered save a small tract on the Big Blue, then 
in possession of the Kansas Indians—a remnant of their 
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old hunting grounds—whieh remnant was afterwards sold, in 
1815, for the benefit of the Indians, and mostly purehased by 
a Mrs. Hinekle. 

There are with us now but few of the old settlers who are 
living on the tracts that they originally entered. Many heirs, 


however, are still in possession of lands entered by their 
pioneer parents. 


SURVEY, &C. 


In 1888 there was a partial survey of the then town; but 
owing to some misunderstanding among the proprietors, nothing 
was done more than the erection of a few cabins. In 1846 the 
town was re-surveyed by J. G. MeCoy, Bsq., and the growth 
of the city may be dated as commencing from that year. 

For a new town its growth was quite flourishing during the 
years 1846, 1847, and 1848, so that within eighteen months 
after the first sale of lots, which sale was made in the month of 
April, 1846, there was in town a population of about 700, 
Some eighty persons were present at this sale, and the prop- 
erty at that time was thought by some of the old pioneers to 
have been sold at very high prices. 

The whole tract of land embraced in this re-survey of Mr. 
McCoy was 256 acres, These acres he converted into lots, the 
most of which were 60 feet front, by 142 feet deep. The 
proprietors of the town were J. C. MeCoy, Wm. Gilliss, 
Robert Campbell, H. Jobe, W. B. Evans, Jacob Ragan and 
Fry P, McGee. Of these gentlemen, H. Jobe and W. B. Evans 
are now deceased, while all the others, with the exception of 
Mr. Campbell, of St. Louis, and Mr. MeGee, of Kansas 
Territory, are 10W residing within our city, or the township. 

The whole number of lots sola in April, 1846, was 155 ; 
total amount of sale, $8,625,00, making an average of $55.65 
per lot. The lot on the east corner of Delaware and Front 
streets was sold to Wm. Gilliss for $315; the adjoining lot 
was sold to Maj. C. Dripps for $270, ‘The lot next to the west 
corner of Main and Front was sold to Wim. B. Evans for $256. 

The lot where the Messrs, Shannon & Bros. new brick build- 
ings now stand was sold to J. C. MeCoy for $341. The lot on 
tlle west corner of Delaware and Front streets was sold to H, 
Jobe for $290; and the lot where the American Hotel now 
stands was sold to Francois Chouteau for $146. 
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All the above property has a levee front, and is now valued 
at from $350 to $400 per foot front. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


The breaking out of the Mexican War, in 1846, opened 
_ new trade upon the frontier, that gave a very flourishing 
crowth to most of the trading posts along the border. Reeruit- 
ing offices were opened—rendezvous made—the business trans- 
actions of suttlers done; in short, all army operations of a 
business character were done at these trading posts. Mr. John 
Harris, one of the oldest citizens of the frontier, and the 
present landlord of the large hotel of his own name, in West- 
port, informed us, sometime since, that if was this war which 
eave the first start to the town of Westport. Westport is now 
incorporated, and is one of the most flourishing and prosperous 
business places of -the border. All the business interests of 
Westport, especially her large commercial interest, are closely 
identified with the interests of this city, and it is generally 
conceded that in a few years both places will be embraced 
vithin the same corporate limits. Kansas City had the benefit 
of a portion of this trade: but not sufficient to add materially 
to the business of the place. She sold blankets, camp equipage, 
and many of the et cetera of the encampment, but the heavy 
army trade, such as the purchase of forage, stock, &e., was 
principally done at Westport and the posts farther south. 


THE CALIFORNIA EMIGRATION, 


The great emigration of 1849 and 1850, and subsequent 
years, even up to 1853—and we may further add, that the 
emigration is still large—gave another fresh and flourishing 
start to these lower posts, and our neighbor city of Westport 
again reaped the greater advantage of this large emigration ; 
but our city, (not wishing to exaggerate or arrogate to ourselves 
any over-estimate of trade,) in the meantime did about the 
same character of trade with the emigration as with the army. 
We may sum up then by saying, that Kansas City derived no 
extravagant benefit, cither from the war commerce of 1846, 
1847, and 1848, or from the gold seeking adventurers, on their 
march to the El Dorado of the Sierra Nevada. Ambition and 
excitement forced the march of these adventurers ; and the 
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same gold that tempted Pizzaro and his followers, to the Andes 
homes of the ancient Incas, was leading on these modern 
crusaders, with a zeal that urged them on half prepared with 
the necessary supplies and moving outfit for a long and tedious 
journey over the desert and mountain thoroughfares. 

Thus, does our commerce now derive more benefit from a 
smaller emigration, than in those days of excitement it experi- 
enced from the vast caravans of gold hunters. 

Again, during the first years of the great California emigra- 
tion, our city (as well as most border and river towns) met with 
a most serious drawback upon her trade and growth. The 
Almighty, in his mysterious methods for carrying off the 
surplus of humanity, brought 


THE CHOLENA, 


That dread scourge, upon us. The destroying angel of the 
pestilence carried off many of our most valuable citizens— 
fright droye away others, and the loneliness of a deserted 
village still more; so that in the year 1851 the whole popula- 
tion of the city was not more than 300. Tis errand done, 
the destroyer retired—the deserting villagers returned, rekin- 
dled the fires of their cabins, and now number themselves 
among our oldest inhabitants, as the men engaged in the 


HARLY TRADE OF OUR CITY. 


We refer now to that trade which was the first done in 
town—such as was for the most part transacted within the log 
cabin stores and groceries, before our warehouses were built, 
and our wholesale trade with the interior was in an incipient 
state. The great, portion of this early trade of the city was a 
trade similar to that of all new towns, and was what our 
yankee neighbors would consider, in their vernacular, as a 
“‘truek and dicker trade,’’ mainly done with the neighboring 
Indians, the employees of the mountain traders and freighters, 
the Mackinaw boatmen, &e., &e. 

Ponies, pelis, furs, trinkets, and annuity monies, were 
received by our early traders in exchange for powder, lead, 
tobacco, sugar, coffee, candies, beads, and as there was at that 
time no temperance orders among these byers and sellers, a 
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little bad whiskey was also sold by ‘‘the large and the small.’’ 
We are happy to announce, however, that in this border ruffian 
era, a reform has taken place in the sale and use of this ‘large 
and small’? commodity !! 


In 1839, and 1840, the Indian tribes trading at Kansas 
City were the Delawares, Munsas, Stockbridges, Shawnees, 
Kansas, (or Kaws,) Kickapoos, Osages, Pottowatomies, Weas, 
and Peorias. In addition to articles already enumerated, these 
Indians bought of our traders, ealicoes, blankets, very many 
saddles, bridles and ribbons; and vings, costing ten cents 
in St. Louis, were frequently sold to these Indians for five and 
six dollars; and large profits were made on everything. Asa 
general thing, the Indiaus paid cash for goods; but when they 
had no money they would freely pledge anything in their 
possession, such as ponies, silver arm-bands, ear ornaments, 
&e. Bacon was sold to them as high a from thirty to forty 
eents per pound; and salt for fifteen and twenty cents per tin- 
cup full, As early as 1840 it was not uncommon, on the 
arrival of Mackinaw boats, to see as many as three or four 
hundred men on the levee at one time, and all of them buying, 
more or less, from our traders. 

Our fellow-citizen, Thomas A. Smart, was the first man that 
opened a trading house in town. This was in 1839; his stock 
in trade consisted of a general assortment of groceries and 
Indian goods, Next came, in 1840, Mr. Anthony Richters, 
his stock being about the same as his neighbor’s. In short, we 
may mention the names of Smart, Richters, Chick, Canville, 
and Messrs. Cahn & Block, as the early traders of Kansas 
City. None of these gentlemen are now engaged in mercan- 
tile business, either here or upon the border, save Mr. Richters, 
who is now doing business in Westport, where he has gradually 
converted his early Indian ‘‘dicker’’ trade into something like 
a wholesale trade with the Indians; as many of his old Indian 
customers now come to him in wagons, to make their purchases, 
instead of on horseback and with ponies, as in former days. 

A more elaborate statement, concerning the carly trade and 
history of this city, might be made, and eventually will be; 
but we know of no more details of sufficient historical merit to 
allow us to farther continue this chapter. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


GROWTH, TRADE AND RESOURCES OF THE Clty, sINcE 1854, 


Hor the almost unparalleled growth of our city, since the 
year 1854, we are in a great measure indebted to the “‘big 
wars’’ that made heroes in Kansas Territory. Certain it is, 
that the opening of Kansas Territory for settlement, consti- 
tutes an important era in the history of the growth, resources 
and trade of our city. One word then for this Territory. 

The great tide of emigration that for years has been pouring 
through the thoroughfares of the plains and the mountains— 
the difficulties incident to travel upon these various routes, 
arising from Indian hostilities, and the searcity of grass and 
water—the inability of our government to render assistance or 
protection to the emigrants—the long and tedious discussion 
upon our territorial domain, during the sessions of Congress of 
1852 and 1853—the subsequent introduction of Mr, Douglas’s 
substitute for the original bill organizing Kansas and Nebraska 
—the able, protracted and exciting debate in both branches of 
Congress on this substitute—its final passage and approval by 
the President, and the great political agitation thereafter, 
throughout the length and breadth of our land—gave birth to 
Kansas. Thus, then, with no mean consideration of birth, this 
Territory sprung into existence, She is now our neighbor, and 
without remark, pro or con, concerning the trials and tribula- 
tions which she has experienced and endured in the nursery of 
probation, we acknowledge relations with her that ally our 
growth and commerce with her welfare and development— 
and to the rapid and healthy settlement of this Territory, the 
sudden growth, the extension of our resources, and the increase 
of our trade since 1854, is rightfully attributable. 


During this period of three years, the growth of Kansas 
City, taken in connection with the extension of her resources 
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and commerce, constitutes a progress that cannot find a parallel 
in American history. In justification of this assertion, we give 
as evidence an extract from one of the leading papers of 
St, Lonis—the “St. Louis Leader,’’ speaking of our city, its 
udvantages and commercial resonrces, says, ‘‘that the business 
of Kansas City is now more extensive than the business of any 
other place in the world, in proportion to its population.”’ 
With the introduction ito our pages of this credit, from one 
of the first commercial journals of the country, it becomes us 
to show facts and figures sustaining such eredit. Virst and 
foremost, then, among such facts and figures, we give a Jeading 
article from the eolumns of the ‘‘Western Journal of Com- 
meree,’’ a paper published in this city. This article is entitled 

“Boxver Money—During the week we have obtained from reliable 
sources a correct estimate of what may most appropriately be called Border 
money—that is, gold and silver coin that comes directly from the mint, or 
from New Mexico, and is put into circulation upon the Missouri border. 
This is the fund that in our last issue we said constituted the major part of 
our commercial basis,-and which could not be withdrawn from the commer- 


cis! operations of the border, no matter how disastrous the panic in the East 
may be. 


It is this fund, together with a general agricultural and industrial pros- 
perity, that is to sustain the credit of the border, and save her from the 
general wreck and overthrow of the nation’s finances. The whole amount 
of this border money is $5,100,000. Of this, about $2,800,000 comes 
directly from the United States Mint, and consequently comes here annually, 
by virtue of statute law to that effect. The balance is from New Mexico 
and emigration. Here are the various funds: 






Annuity money,_--.--—------——-------------—-----------=---—-- $1,100,000 
Army money,—- 2,000,000 
Muil money,.—---- 200,000 
Emigration money,— 800,000 
New Mexico money, 1,500,000 

Total,.-_----~~-------.----+--~~---~--=--~------—--=--— $5,100,000 


The annuity money is annually paid to the various tribes of Indians on 
our border—and by them is forthwith expended with our border merchants— 
tiot a dollar of it is hid in the earth, or stowed away in old stockings. The 
rioney received, the Indian is on his pony and off to trade, and when the 
lust dollar is expended, he is satisfied, unless he can obtain credit (which 
many of them can) till the next pay day. In this way, border commerce 
gets the annuity money. 

The army money is paid out to privates, for stock and forage, and to 
officers. And if any of it 1s withheld from circulation for any length of time 
after it passes out of the Quarter-master’s department—then there is more 
husbandry in our army than it has credit for. 

The mail money is paid directly to the contractors, for the transportation 
of the mail over the plains, and by the contractor expended on the border 
for service, feed, and stores. 

The emigration money is brought here by emigrants to the Territory, to 
our own State, and to New Mexico, Utah and California. We could find no 
reliable data from which to estimate the amount of this moncy brought to 
aur border, but have made up our figures from the information of our 
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business men. This money is expended immediately on the border, and 
what little the emingrant retains, after the purchase of supplies and outfit, he 
keeps in his pocket—for what? Why, to come down and trade again! 
Thus the emigration pocket money nourishes our border commerce. 

The New Mexico moncy, amounting annually to $1,500,000, is expended 
divectly with our border merchants and producers for stock, freight, supplies 
and outfits. This money is brought direct from Mexico, and is composed of 
doubloons and Mexican dollars. On the border the boxes are opened, and 
the money meets with a general circulation. Every workshop, mechanic, 
merchant and farmer, on this border, gets some of this money. Such is the 
intercourse existing between the border and the New Mexico trains, that this 
money obtains a general circulation with great rapidity, When a train 
artives, the camp formed, and everything nicely “corralled,” the money is 
in town, the employees paid off, feed purchased, stock increased or renewed, 
wagons, yokes and harness repaired; outfits bought, freighe received and 
paid for, and everything connected with the business of the train transacted 
with the greatest rapidity—and that makes business—a_ border panic—and 
the only panic we ever expect to sec on this frontier, while its commerce is 
based upon border money.’ 


We of course do not lay claim to all of this money; but at 
the same time there is no one can refute us in saying, that the 
great bulk of this money finds its way into circulation upon 
the border and from the hands of merchants into the commerce 
of the country, through the channels of trade and the indus- 
trial pursuits of Kansas City. In other words, it is the 
inmense business of this city, both commercial and industrial, 
that retails these millions by tens, by twenties, by hundreds, 
and by thousands, not over the State alone, but in the whole- 
sale markets of every city in the Union. 

But these figures of $5,100,000 by no means make up the 
complement of our trade—they are furnished only as a repre- 
sentation of the gold and silver coin that sustains our commerce 
and eredit. The trade of the city for the last year, which has 
been done exclusively with currency and exchange, amounts, 
as near as it can be estimated by our best business men, 
to $1,200,000. 

As an item of itself, our wholesale trade with Kansas 
Territory alone, some of which is done with towns in adjacent 
counties to Nebraska, amounts this year to about $700,000. 

As in a subsequent chapter we shall furnish, in detail, the 
extent and character of our trade, we shall here give no more 
commercial figures to sustain the credit awarded us in the 
‘*Teader.’’ 

Of the growth of our city, since 1854, we have aboundant 
grounds to be both proud and satisfied. In the summer of 
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1854 the population of our city was estimated to be about 700, 
and the valuation of real and personal property $519,000.— 
Now we have a population of 7285, and our taxable property 
amounts to $1,802,000. The number of brick buildings con- 
structed this year (1857) is 181, at an aggregate cost of 
$407,000. The number of frame buildings during the same 
year is 361, at an aggregate cost of $949.000. And at this 
writing, May Ist, 1858, there are in course of erection over 
three hundred buildings—the major part of which are of the 
most substantial class, for houses of business and residences. 
We give this as an index of the building that will be done in 
this city in 1858. : 

Thus it is with our growth and resources since 1854, and 
should it so continue for a few years more, there will be no 
cities in the great Mississippi Valley, outside of St. Louis and 
New Orleans, that will be able to rival us in population or city 
proportions. 

For a more complete statistical record of our growth, trade 
and commerce, the reader is referred to Chap. viii, on River 
Commerce, which contains the annual review of our trade, 
commerce and industry, for 1857. 
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RESIDENCE 


CHAPTER IV. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF CITY AND SURROUNDING COUNTRY—CLIMATE 
AND PRODUCTIONS OF SAME, &0., &O. 


Iv is very true that the topographical view of our city, at 
first sight, is anything but inviting to the vision. Bluffs, 
ridges and ravines, seem to be a poor and eostly place to build 
a city—and to do business or reside upon hillside grounds, thus 
broken and uneven, pre-supposes an outlay of too much money, 
and also too many unpleasant and tiresome walks. 

This is all very correct—it will require a large outlay 
of money to reduce our hills and elevate our ravines to the 
established grades of streets—and for a few years, while the 
earthwork of our city is being completed, locomotion will be 
done without pavements to walk on, over hills and around 
rayines, Very well, the same thing has been done in almost 
every city of the Union of any commercial importantce.—New 
Orleans was filled up, St. Louis and Cincinnati were dug down, 
Chicago, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, are mostly built 
on made earth, while the smaller cities of the country are still 
paying thousands of dollars for grading, excavation, &c., ‘not 
yet completed—and if the statistics of those cities are of 
any worth to the builders of Kansas City, they show us that 
the city built on high and uneven ground is, in the end, the 
most substantial and economical. 

Are not the city improvements of St. Louis, her streets, 
walks, and system of sewerage, far superior, more healthy, and 
preferable, to the same works in New Orleans? And yet the 
latter city has expended more money to fill up and embank 
than the former has to dig down and level. And so it is with 
Kansas City ; we do not assert that her hilly and uneven surface 
is not too hilly or wneyen; but we do say, for more reasons 
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than one, that. her bluffs and ravines are directly advantageous 
to the city and her citizens. 

By correct and systematic management, the most healthy and 
beautiful city in the Union can be made from these hills and 
valleys, and this too at a less expense than it has cost to build 
up the great grain metropolis of the Union—the city of 
Chicago, 

Tt is only a few years—not over ten at the most—since 
emigrants visiting Chicago were equally prejudiced against her 
“swamps and marshes,’’? as now some people feel overawed 
concerning our hills and valleys. Then, too, the emigrant 
frightened by ‘‘swamps’’ went on to Milwaukee, which city 
was at that time (1844) numbering some 9,655 inhabitants, 
while Chicago only numbered 4,470, less than our own popula- 
tion, and without the emigrating stimulants we possess. But 
now the population of Chicago is about 135,000, while that of 
Milwankee is only about 40,000; and the emigrant who left 
the ‘‘swamps’’ of Chicago, to build and settle upon the more 
desirable grounds of Milwaukee, now returns to the great 
grain emporium, only to find his ‘‘swamps’’ one huge bulwark 
of brick, marble and iron walls—and the ‘‘ Democratic Press”’ 
is the newspaper now awarded the credit of supplanting this 
bug-bear of prejudice against the building up of a city where 
swamp lands must be filled up or hills dug down—and knowing 
the fact of this award of credit, by the citizens of Chicago, to 
a newspaper of that city, we feel it to be our duty, as a faithful 
advocate of our city’s interests, to contend against correspond- 
ing prejudices in our own city. 

As descriptive of our ‘‘awful hills,’’ we, for the benefit of 
the general reader, give the details of their topography. We 
have a river bluff sloping back from our levee, and rising 
about 120 feet above our high water mark. This bluff extends 
along the river for about one mile within the city limits, while 
southward from the summit it radiates in ridges, making out 
to the high lands of Westport, a distance of four miles. But 
back from the levee only about seven blocks, we have 600 
acres of as beautiful and even town ground as western cities 
afford—while the intervening ground, between these acres and 
the levee, is broken with the ridges and ravines—all of which 
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are now being reduced to proper grades, furnishing employment 
for hundreds of laborers, and making a distribution of money 
among our citizens which buys family supplies; and thus, as 
our hills waste away and our ravines are filled up, a business is 
going on which is healthy to our trade, and which every visitor 
to our city does not fail to admire and speak of, as one of the 
indices of our wonderful progress. 

So much for the topography of Kansas City. Of the sur- 
rounding country we ean, in a few words, furnish a very 
correct idea. What all grounds contiguous to a prairie country 
are, so is the physical geography of our surrounding country. 
A. good portion of these grounds is, indeed, prairie, and the 
halance is covered with heavy growths of timber, which will 
forever furnish us with a bountiful supply of framing lumber. 
Opposite our city there is one dense body of timber of over 
2000 acres, while to the east and south of us every one of our 
rich and fertile farms is supplied with large quantities of the 
first quality of timber. Of this surrounding country there is 
no large portion of it rugged, or any of it that the farmer, on 
aceount of rocks and bluffs, considers as waste land. 

To give a general idea, we would remark that over none of 
our roads is there any hill that the very heaviest ladened 
wagons do not move without delay. 


OUR CLIMATE, 


Among the many rostrum, pamphlet, pulpit and newspaper 
arguments, for encouraging emigration to Kansas Territory, was 
its ‘‘beautiful Italian climate.’? We have no such climate 
here. In the winter we have some severe weather—not so 
cold as in our northern States; but at the same time we have 
a few weeks when the best winter elothes that were ever 
manufactured in America would not be at all uncomfortable. 
That is at least a candid avowal. 

For all this, we consider our climate as healthy as can be 
found in the States, Our winters are short, never over 
three months of wintry weather, avd sometimes not more than 
two; while in the summer we have mild, pleasant weather 
constantly. In the winter we are subject to sudden changes, 
from warm to cold, and vice versa; but in the summer we have 
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no such changes. In another chapter this subject will be more 
fully considered. 

We eannot, therefore, and do not intend to allow ourselves 
to speculate upon advantages of climate, 1f we have any; but 
this we do know, that nowhere in the States can there be found 
people more healthy and robust, or enjoying better appetites, 
than the people of this border. If such facts ave any evidence 
of a good climate, we feel perfectly justified in announcing 
them. 


PRODUOTIONS, 


Under this head we must embrace the products, not only of 
our immediate neighborhood alone, but of the whole country 
tributary to our vast commerce. The valleys of the Arkansas, 
Neosho, and the Kansas, are reported by the land office 
surveys as lands of the first quality, and almost of Hgyptian 
richness. If there are any products in the States that cannot 
be grown in some of these great fertile valleys, then a very 
exaggerated account of the geography of these valleys has come 
to us officially, from our government explorations. 

Kansas Territory, alone, extends 210 miles from north to 
south, and 650 miles from east to west, making in all about 
136,500 square miles—the greater portion of which vast country 
will, in the course of a few years, be one grand harvest, field, 
with the great iron arms of our city extending to her granaries 
of agriculture. Of this large extent of territory, which is now 
mostly unsettled, our remarks must necessarily be prophetic; 
but we eannot say less than to expect that the products of this 
large domain, when fully developed, will surpass the agricul- 
tural fruits of any State marketing her harvests at the depots 
of any of our western commercial cities. 

From New Mexico also, another Territory just upon the eve 
of Statehood, aside from the gold and silver that buy her 
commercial supplies, we receive her wool. The Mexican wool 
of her mountain sheep comes to our warehouses, and through 
them is shipped to the woolen factories of the Atlantic States— 
a shipment that will only be temporary, as such factories must 
of necessity be speedily erected in this city. 

The coal of the border counties, and the lead of Newton 
county, are also among the products of the country nourishing 
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our commerce. Of these mineral resources we do not deem it 
necessary to say more at present, than to make the simple 
announcement, that from all examinations made, not only by our 
State Geologist, but by gentlemen for years engaged in 
working lead and coal mines, they are considered to be 
inexhaustible. 

These counties are directly south of us, and no railroad will 
ever be built to bring them to market, except the great branch 
of our system of roads stretching toward Galveston and the 
Gulf. See chapter on minerals for a more complete exhibit. 
In summing up then the products of the country, or rather 
countries, tributary to our commerce, we have all the agricul- 
tural products of the great interior, not even excepting cotton 
—the furs, robes and pelts of the mountains—the wool of 
Mexico—the live stock of Texas—and the coal and lead 
of South-western Missouri. The only outlet for these products 
is through the Railway system of Kansas City. 


CHAPTER V. 


OUR TRADE WITH NEW MEXICO, KANSAS, THE COUNTRY SOUTH, 
AND OUR HOME TRADE, 


Our caption announces that our merchants trade with the 
people of Near Mexico, the Kansas settlers, the south country 
people, and our own neighborhood citizens. If we write this 
chapter then, with a view of making anything like a manifest 
of these various trades, we must expect that our subject will 
demand from us a very concise and consistent array of facts 
and figures. Of course, then, chapter V, if it fully exhausts 
its subject, will be a complete exhibit of our vast trade and 
commerce, and, therefore, the most important of our series, not 
only as history but as an advertisement of our city. 


NEW MEXICO TRADE, 


The Territory of New Mexico embraces all that vast region 
between the parallels of latitude 32°, and 38°, and the 
meridians of longitude 108° and 114° 20’—extending to the 
great Rio Colorado, which stream, for about three degrees of 
latitude, divides this Territory from the great State of Cali- 
fornia—in all 201,400 square miles. A great portion of this 
Territory is occupied by Indian tribes, many of which tribes 
are wild and hostile. Among the larger tribes we may mention 
the Utahs, the Navajos, the Apaches, the Yumas, the Pimas, 
and the Moquis. 

The Rocky Mountain range and the Sierra Madre range of 
mountains extend nearly through the North-east division of 
this Territory. Between these two ranges is the valley of the 
Rio Grande Del Norte, the richest valley, both commercially 
and agriculturally, in all the public domain of the United 
States. 
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Along this valley, within a distance of two hundred miles 
north and south, and sixty miles east. and west, there are now 
eighty-seven flourishing Mexican towns, and it is from this 
valley that our great, Mexican trade all comes. 

The principal towns of this valley, which towns may be said 
to do the wholesale trade of the valley, are Santa Fe, the 
capital, Vegas, Tacolote, Albuquerque, Moro, Taos, Peralto; 
hesides a very heavy trade at Fort Union, Fort Thorn, and 
Las Cruzes, and Las Lunas. From Kansas City to this 
valley, say to Santa Fe, the distance is computed by Mexican 
freighters to be 740 miles. 

We are now in possession of the most important geographical 
information concerning the extensive conimerce existing between 
our city and the Territory of New Mexico, One word now 
about its early history, and we shall then be prepared for a 
manifest as if now exists. 

A full and detailed history of this great trade with New 
Mexico, in connection with a review of our interior commerce, 
is a subject that for the last six months we have labored to 
fully prepare ourselves to develope. We have left nothing 
undone to ascertain its history. But, with all our labor, the 
very article of all others that we hoped to prepare for publica- 
tion, that would at once exhibit the extent of our commerce, 
and show to the world that our city is one of the most 
substantial cities of the Great West, we are at last reluctantly 
obliged to send our sheets to press very imperfect and incom- 
plete—the writer soliciting for himself the kind indulgence of 
his friends, who with him feel a deep interest in the welfare, 
and a pride for the progress of our city. 

The New Mexico, or, as it is generally known, the Santa Fe 
trade, is said to have first began at Boonville, or Old Franklin, 
as early as the year 1824. My. Monroe, Philip Thompson, 
the Subletts of St. Louis and Jackson counties, Nat. Sernes, 
and others, were among the first men ever engaged in the 
trade. The idea of taking or sending goods to New Mexico to 
trade, was first suggested to these gentlemen by the richness 
and thick settlements of this valley of the Rio Grande Del 
Norte. When returned to the States, they commenced making 
preparations to forward goods to this valley. Tlow to get their 
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merchandise there, without being at an almost ruinous expense, 
was the most important subject of consideration. Finally, 
having resolved to go—to make the experiment at all hazards, 
they started, taking out their freight as best they could, some 
in one horse wagons, some in carts, some on pack-mules, and, 
on dit, with packs on their backs. They were suceessful—a 
better trade was found than they anticipated—more goods 
were sent out, with better carriage facilities, and in a few 
years large fortunes were realized. In 1845 Messrs. Bent & 
St. Vrain landed the first cargo of goods at Kansas City, that 
was ever shipped from this point to New Mexico in wagons 
that went out in a train. This train consisted of eighteen 
wagons, with five yoke of cattle to the wagon, and about 5,000 
Ibs. of freight to each team, A great excitement was extant. 
Mexican commerce had given new life to border trade. Grad- 
ually the business with New Mexico became concentrated at 
points on the river. From 1832 to 1848, or 1850, our neighbor 
city, Independence, had the whole command of this great trade. 
Her merchants amassed fortunes, and the business generated 
by this prosperous intercourse, built up Independence into one 
of the most flourishing and beautiful towns of the West. 


During these years, from 1832 to 1848, some few mountain 
and Mexican goods were landed among the cottonwoods below 
our city. Messrs. Bent & St, Vrain are among the oldest 
freighters engaged in transporting goods over the Great Plains ; 
in 18384 they landed a small shipment of mountain goods at 
Mr Francois Chouteau’s log warehouse, near the island just 
east of the city. In 1846 onr citizens then had what they 
thought to be quite a large and respectable trade with New 
Mexico, and the next year, 1847, it is conceded that. Kansas 
City fairly divided this great trade with the city of Independ- 
ence; and since 1850, Kansas City has had the exclusive 
benefit of all the shipping, commission, storage, repairing and 
outfitting business of the mountains and New Mexico, save, 
perhaps, a few wagons that have been loaded and outfitted at 
Independence by her own merchants. As a brief outline of 
this Mexican trade, from a gentleman early engaged therein, 
may be interesting and instructive, we here take the liberty of 
inserting the remarks made at the merchant’s festival of this 
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city, on Christmas last, by one of our largest warehouse, 
wroeery and commission merchants, Col. EH. C. MeCarty: 


“Ele said he was a poor speaker, but would make some few statements as 
to the Santa Fe trade. He had been engaged in it as early as 1828, having 
come to Missouri in December of that year. The Santa Ve trade was then 
ist its infancy, from $50,000 to $100,000 being the amount of merchandise 
awansported annually across the plains. In those days there were very few 
traing with more than two or three wagons, and it was customary for all the 
Mexican traders to meet at Council Grove, organize into a company under a 
captain there chosen, and so proveed on their journey onder his direction, 
The press of the whole United States then used to make particular mention 
of the departure of the Sunta Fe caravan from Council Grove, and like 
notice was given of their return. [t was almost universally the case in those 
early days for some one or more of the party to be scalped by Indians. The 
trade gradually commenced to increase year by year, and has multiplied ta 
the present almost incredible amount. I was informed two years ago by 
Dr, Connelly, probably the largest trader in New Mexico, that the Santa Fe 
trade across the plains then amounted to five millions of dollars, nearly all 
of which passed through the City of Kansas. It was on this statement of 
the amount of trade set forth as above, that he suceeeded in forcing the 
passage of a bill by the Legislature, establishing a Court of Common Pleas 
in thia City, while bills sent in, in favor of other counties, were rejected, In 
the spring of 1847, he, in company with Mr. Russell, now of Leavenworth, 
atarted the first train from this city to New Mexico. Old Mr. McDowell 
went in charge of it, and was the first man that ever crossed the Great 
American Desert with a wagon, Mr, Northrup was the first merchant he 
had the pleasure of doing business with in Kansas City, and their business 
operations have been continued until the present time with high satisfaction 
to the speaker. Mr. Northrup was one of those men who had taken an early 
day for settlement in Kansas City, and had stuck to it ever since, In the 
apring of 1850 his brother, then in New Mexico, came in as partner of Capt. 
St. Vrain, and through their influence and his own, all out-fitting trade, 
previously done in Independence, was brought to this point, and from the 
year 1850 dates the era of Kansas City trade with New Mexico, Six 
hundred wagons started from this point that year. Was engaged, as one of 
the fim of Brown, Russell & Co,, during the summer and fall of 1850, in 
transporting the army supplies from Fort Leavenworth to the Western Forts, 
and from their knowledge of the routes they offered the government to 
receive the freight at St. Louis, and pay freight and insurance on the same 
from thence to this point, if the government would permit them to land the 
woods here, instead of at Fort Leavenworth, as the advantages of the route 
from this point would more than compensate for the additional expense. 
The government refused to do it—for who ever knew an army officer to walk 
ten steps out of his way to accommodate any body? ‘Their logs in conse- 
quence of not being permitted to start from this point, amouated to sixty 
thousand dollars, one item in which was 600 yoke of oxen. For a number 
of years it was customary to transport all goods over the plains by mules, as 
it waa thought impossible for oxen and wagons to be used. He was the first 
mom that started an ox team across the plains from this point, and they 
had been used altogether ever since.” 


From the most reliable information we ean obtain, it is 
estimated that there are at least three hundred merchants 
and freighters now engaged in the New Mexico and mountain 
commerce, Properly, in this connection, may be inserted a few 
remarks concerning our mountain traffic and importations, 
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Some of our leading merchants for years have had trading 
houses established in the mountains, where they constantly 
keep a large stock of goods to trade with the Indians, who pay 
for these goods with their annuity money, with buffalo robes, 
with furs, pelts, hides, and Indian ornamental fabrics. 

This trade done in the mountains, creates large importations 
of the above mountain products in our city. In 1857 the 
following importations were made: 


Robes, furs, &c., -..-..-- $267,253.52 Dressed Buckskina, —__--__~ $62,500.00 
Mexican wool, ~--------- 125,600.00 Dis? Hides, 2-----<--525 5m 37,600.00 
Goat skins, _-__--._-__--- 25,000.00 Palftieg, 22 em 36,000.00 


Like the transport of Mexican goods, these imports come to us 
as the cargoes of the great mountain trains or caravans. 

As a mountain train en route is one of the grandest specta- 
eles that our country affords, we furnish, for the benefit of our 
readers not fully apprised of its import, a short detailed 
description of a mountain train. 

Train is another word for caravan. These caravans, 
then, consist of from forty to eighty large canvass covered 
wagons, with from fifty to sixty-five hundred pounds of freight 
to each wagon—also, six yoke of oxen or five span of mules 
for every wagon—two men as drivers, for every team, besides 
supereargoes, wagon-masters, &c., who generally ride on horse- 
back. When under way, these wagons are about one hundred 
feet apart, and as each wagon and team oceupies a space of 
about ninety or a hundred feet, a train of eighty wagons would 
stretch out over the prairie for a distance of a trifle over three 
miles. In 1857, 9,884 wagons left Kansas City for New 
Mexico. Now, if these wagons were all in one train, they 
would make # earavan 223 miles long, with 98,840 mules and 
oxen, and freighting an amount of merchandise equal to 
59,804,000 lbs. 

How grand or magnificent the great caravans of the wan- 
dering nations of the Eastern World may he we know not, but 
certain it is, that in America, the tourist will find the vast 
caravans of the mountain and the prairie presenting a business 
spectable unsurpassed by the nomads of the Hast. 


It is the business of these trains that makes them so grand 
to the American beholder—and when we further consider that 
the business of these mountain trains is the same business that 
made Astor and his associates millionaires upon the Pacific 
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coast, we announee another solid and stubborn fact concerning 
the substantial elements of Kansas City. 


KANSAS TERRITORY TRADE. 


This is a new trade—and as the Territory, in her rich agri- 
cultural and other productive resources, is yet undeveloped, 
this trade is all done with the money brought out by emigra- 
tion. It is decidedly a cash business, and must so continue, 
until the earth yields her fruits, and a permanent and settled 
state of society arises, which will generate producers among 
the industrial pursuits of her people. 

Such is the notoriety of this Territory, so fully have the 
newspapers of the country discussed her geographical and 
other merits, that we need no mention here of her geography 
or resonrees. It is presumed, at least, that everybody knows 
more about Kansas than any other State or Territory of the 
Union. At all events, it is not probable that the writer knows 
any more about ‘‘bleeding Kansas’’ than anybody else. 

Tlowever, our merchants are doing a large wholesale and 
retail trade with her people. They wholesale to the merchants 
of her towns, and they retail to her sovereign settlers, who 
come to our market by neighborhoods, to purchase family 
supplies. With her merchants, we do a cash and short eredit 
business—with her settlers, it is of course all cash. We wish 
fully to illustrate this idea, and cannot do so better than by 
relating a little aneedote at the expense of one of our good- 
hearted and good-natured German clothing merchants. Mr. 
R— has on hand, at all times, an extensive stock of clothing, 
&e, Very well, it is related of him, that when seeing a man 
with a big whip in his hand, and a garb indieative of a squatter 
sovereign, that he steps out, takes the man by the arm, and 
begins—‘‘Good morning, mine friend, good morning—ish you 
from de Territory or de Plains—I has some scheep clothing for 
cash—you want to buy, eh? I sells scheep for eash.’’ 

Cash, that is what the merchant sells for, and that is what 
the Kansas settler always expects to pay—and such trans- 
actions make a healthy trade for the city, and is one of the 
various agencies that, during the late financial disasters of the 
country, sustained the credit and trade of our merchants, 
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[t is useless to enumerate the many towns of the Territory, 
especially of the Territory south of the Kansas river, that are 
supplied with goods from our wholesale houses, There is no 
town in fact, of any merit, but what buys of us—while 
thousands of her settlers, that are coming in constantly, to 
meet their friends and take them out, or to receive their 
shipments of household effeets from home, or to get some 
little job done by our mechanies, come in with their teams 
to buy their family supplies for the season. 

Thus it is that so much of the emigration money as is not 
expended for lands, passes into the hands of our merchants 
and mechanics, and through them goes to eastern markets for 
more goods, and to help more emigrants to Kansas. 

We cannot, of course, give any figures that we can consider 
reliable, about our trade with this Territory. Figures, when 
we use them at all in these chapters, must be correct, as we do 
not wish to furfish any over-estimated statement about our 
prosperity, trade or growth. <A fair and correct statement: is 
good enough—we need no other—substance not shadow is all 
that will do us any good. 

We have used our best endeavors to find some data from 
which we could make some estimate, in dollars and cents, of 
our Territorial trade. Indeed, we went so far as to ascertain 
from one of our merehants, who deals largely with the Terri- 
tory, what his trade probably amounted to, as then we could 
use his trade for a basis, and perhaps make out a very plausible 
estimate; but we could learn nothing satisfactory, and so we 
are obliged to furnish our readers only the facts in the ease, as 
above given, while they must supply their own arithemetie 
of our Kansas Territory trade. 


THE SOUTH COUNTRY TRADE. 


This is a season trade. The people from our southern and 
south-western counties, and from the Cherokee and Osage 
countries, come in every spring and fall and buy large supplies 
of groceries, flour, dry goods, liquors, &e. This section of 
country is already very handsomely settled up, and the sales 
made in our market to supply the demand of this country are 
very extensive every spring and fall. 
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These goods are also sent out in trains of from five to ten or 
twelve wagons, with generally about three yoke of oxen, or 
two span of mules or horses. Merchants, as well as settlers, 
come up to trade with us, and they always bring the cash or 
some products, either mineral or farm products, to make pay- 
ment with. Thus our south country trade, twice every year, 
helps to make business brisk in our markets. 


JACKSON AND CLAY COUNTY TRADE. 


Both of these counties are among the most wealthy and 
thickly settled counties of the State. With Jackson, our own 
county, being situated in the extreme north-west corner of the 
county, we have but little more than a township trade—except 
that our produce merchants deal largely with the farmers 
of the county. The trade of this township, which is done in 
our city, is estimated by our merchants to amount yearly to 
$300,000, which is a very nutritive item to our city trade. 

Clay county is directly opposite us, and from this county we 
get a much larger frade than from Jackson. Our ferry is 
every day crossing and re-crossing families from this county to 
trade with us. They also sell to our merchants largely of their 
home fabrics, farm products, and table supplies. This is an 
every day trade, and is one that keeps money constantly in 
circulation among our retail dealers. The yearly amount of 
this trade is estimated to be about $750,000. 

We have thus concluded the chapter of our trade and com- 
merce. Jneomplete as we have been necessitated to make .it, 
we coneeive that it at least presents an array of facts and 
figures, indicative of something solid and substantial as the 
basis of our city resources and prosperity; and in conclusion, 
that we may the better realize our worth, advantages and 
position, we ean only ask our citizens and our readers, if, in 
1846, the city of Chicago, with a less population than we now 
have, found around her the elements of growth, making her, in 
a period of only eleven years, the great srain and commercial 
metropolis of the North-west; is it asking too much of you, 
to credit our assertion, when we tell yon that in 1867 Kansas 
City will be the great emporium city of this Western Empire— 
the focus of a commerce surpassing that now enjoyed by any 
city of the Western Valley of the Mississippi. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CITY ADDITIONS. 


Tris chapter is compiled from our reports lately furnished 
the ‘‘ Western Journal of Commerce,’’ and will embrace, in 
brief, all the important and business information of each addi- 
tion—nothing more. In our reports we frequently had occasion 
to speak in very commendatory terms of the energy, industry 
and liberality of the proprietor of this or that addition; but 
here we can only be justified in furnishing the simple facts and 
figures, and such other remarks as we may choose to make, 
that cannot be construed as ‘‘puffing.’’ 

We begin with the addition of Col, EK. M. McGee, and would 
most respectfully solicit all emigrants coming to Kansas City 
for the purpose of making purchase of lots, to read carefully 
this chapter on ‘‘ City Additions,’’ as it contains information of 
value and importance to all new comers to our city, nowhere 
else obtainable. 


M’GEE’S ADDITION. 


Is a tract composed of 160 acres, extending nine blocks 
south, and six blocks east and west, with an 80 acre tract 
adjoining on the eastward, embracing in all 240 acres. These 
grounds are a portion of the estate of the late James McGee— 
the same being the largest landed estate in the county. Me- 
Gee’s Addition was sub-divided into lots in the summer of 
1855 ; but this sub-division would have been much earlier made 
had not this tract been embraced among the acres of an 
undivided estate. 

This Addition is situated on the most level and unbroken 
ground in or about the city—not one acre is any way uneven— 
and on no lot will there occur one dollar of expense for street 
or building excavations. 

Sixty acres of the tract ave covered with a thrifty growth of 
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young shade trees, not growing in a forest, but standing in an 
open woodland, in scattered rows and groves. 

The residence of the proprietor, H. M. McGee, Esq,,—one 
sinall briek and two frame buildings—were all the improvements 
in this Addition in the spring of the year 1857. 

The improvements since made, make it. a town of some 
importance. 'Thirty-eight brick buildings and seventy-nine 
frame buildings, all of good proportion, have been erected the 
past season, and the population of the Addition now amounts to 
upwards of seven hundred. A good portion of this population 
is composed of German mechanies, industrious artisans, and 
family grocery dealers. 

Lots are sold, not for speculation, but to build up the place, 
and when asked, the buyer’s own time is given. All lots are 
49 1-2 feet front by 115 1-2 and 132 feet deep. 

No sales are mace by the proprietor without an obligation to 
build. This rule he will not vary from, though ample time is 
eiven in the obligation. In the centre of this tract a large 
park is reserved, intended by the proprietor to be arranged, 
ornaniented with walks and trees, and to be used as a park, 

Since the abatement of the Kansas disturbances, this Addi- 
tion has been rapidly improving, and the improvements now 
under contract, and the weekly sales for further improvements, 
indieate that by another fall the Addition will embrace a heavy 
portion of the trade and population of the city. 

The turnpike road from the city to Westport, now being 
vraded and MeAdamized, (and will be completed by Septem- 
er, 1858,) passes through Grand Avenue, the principal street 
of this Addition, and on whieh is already erected forty-seven 
buildings, twenty-three of which are large and substantial brick 
buildings, and eighteen of these brick buildings are in one solid 
block, having been erected since July, 1857, at a cost of about 
$60,000. 

Grand Avenue is decidedly one of the handsomest and most 
attraetive strects in the State—and is evidently destined to 
become one of the principal business streets of the city. All 
mail routes, either to the Territory, or to astern, Western or 
Southern Missouri, are through this Addition. Again, all the 
great New Mexico travel, which consisted last year of over nine 
thousand wagons, passes through Grand Avenue. 
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The growth of this Addition for 1857, is sufficient evidence 
that the building and extension of the city is southward—and 
while the city grows one mile east and west, there is reason to 
believe it will grow at least three southward. Indeed, there is 
a philosophy in this growth, which is very fully explained in 
our chapter on Destiny. 


SWOPE’S ADDITION 


Ts a thirty acre tract, purchased in the winter of 1856-7, 
by Thomas H. Swope, Esq., of our old pioneer citizen, Thomas 
Smart, Esq. This Addition is adjoining the MeGee tract on 
the north—separated only by the county road (now converted 
into a street) to Independence. It is a very sightly location, 
being on the elevated grounds at the southern limits of the city, 
Choice selections for residences can here be made, and are now 
being made by the business men of the city. 

Building, in this Addition, was not commenced till late in 
the fall of 1857, consequently but few buildings have been 
erected; but these few are substantial, first class residences. 
This is decidedly a location where the mechanic, the artisan 
and trader can secure for themselves all the quiet and comfort 
embraced in that one enchanting word—home. 

Mr. Swope’s lots are mostly 48 feet front by 115 feet deep, 
and they are now being sold by the proprictor on the most easy 
terms and time. Mr. Swope, like Mr. McGee, requiring an 
obligation to build in all instances. The object of these obliga- 
tions is to improve the Addition with first class residences, and 
thereby add materially to the growth and wealth of the city. 


KOSS & SCARRETT’S ADDITION. 


To the north of Swope’s Addition comes the 40 acre tract of 
Messrs. Ross & Scarrett. Mr. Ross having lately sold out. his 
divided interest to Mr. J. C. MeCoy, and Mr. John W. Polk, 
of Independence. Lots in this Addition are on a smaller scale, 
too small we conceive for ready sale; at the same time, how- 
ever, they can be bonght in pairs, or greater numbers, if 
desired. Building has already commenced in this tract, and 
already several good dwellings, both brick and frame, are 
completed. The excayation for the walls and cellar of a large 
hotel, to cost $70,000, has already been made; what other work 
has been done on the building, or to fix a time when it will be 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































METROPOLITAN SL2ICK, M’*GEE’*S ADDITION TO KANSAS CITT 
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completed, is information we are not possessed of. The pro- 
prietors are all working, business men—men of large capital, 
and one of them at least, Mr. MeCoy, has an experience in 
town-making on this frontier that will come right in play in 
his efforts to build up this most favorably located Addition, 
By another season we expect to see this Addition far advanced 
with permanent improvements. Directly to the eastward of 
this Addition comes the 


PEERY PLACE. 


This is another home tract, and evidently purchased and laid 
off for that purpose. It is the property of Kersey Coates, 
Esq., formerly of Philadelphia, and his associates. 

This Addition is also covered with a choice selection of 
shade trees, selected from a heavy forest, and left standing in 
the pasture and house grounds of our pioneer parson, Edward 
Peery, Lots and grounds in this Addition can be had on 
application to Mr. Coates, at his banking house, on Main 
street. 

All lots are carefully laid off by our experienced and scien- 
tifie City Engineer, Mr. Edward O’Flaherty, to exactly suit 
the make of the surface; and the prices and terms are fixed by 
Mr. Coates to suit purchasers. This Addition is one that 
strangers cannot fail to admire, especially if they wish to 
purchase localities for residences. To the south, and a quarter 
west of the Peery Place, comes 


M‘GEE & HOLMES’ ADDITION, 


Embracing 40 acres of town ground that may possibly be 
equalled but not surpassed by any Addition tracts about the 
city. Last spring every acre was thickly timbered, with elms, 
oaks, walnuts, mulberry, locust, and hackberry trees. 

During the summer, however, the proprietors were busily 
engaged in selecting shade hess from this dense forest, while 
the woodman’s axe was felling the undergrowth, dead timber, 
and all trees too rough and unsightly to be preserved: either 
for shade or ornament. ‘The streets and alleys were also 
cleaned of all forest rubbish; and by not offering any lots for 
sale during the summer, they had the whole tract to work in 


and ornament with foreat shade to suit their own taste and 
3 
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faney—and right handsomely is it done, displaying a taste and 
judgment in the selection and position of these trees for home 
ground shades, that can be nowhere found among Western 
towns or homes. The ground is now all prepared, and lots in 
complete readiness for purchasers. For residences, and more 
especially for cottages, these lots are valuable, more valuable, 
perhaps, than adjacent property, on account of the large 
expense and trouble that the proprietors have been at in 
preparing them for this class of buildings. All lots are 49 1-2 
feet front by 182 feet deep, and on every lot there are more or 
less shade trees, so situated that building can go on without 
damage to them. This Addition is adjacent to grounds that 
for years will be cultivated with garden products; and to 
accommodate the gardener and all market men, as also the 
citizens of this Addition, and the adjacent Additions, a market 
place has been reserved, and eventually a market house, with 
all the modern arrangements for market commodities, including 
even ice, will be erected on this reserve, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. 

Sales have already commenced in this Addition for spring 
building, and when the summer opens many a cottage will be 
found within the shades of these woodland acres. 


KING’S (FORMERLY HUBBARD’S) ADDITION. 


This Addition is one of the first made to the city, and is one 
perhaps that a majority of our citizens are the most familiar 
with. It is possible that this Addition is so near ‘‘down town,’’ 
that every one will feel a delicacy about pleading the old 
excuse, ‘it’s too far to walk.’’ But for the Addition first and 
the walk afterwards. 

Here is another forty acres that was originally entered by 
the consort of our oldest inhabitant, the widow Liberte. The 
old lady, some ninety years of age, is now living on one acre 
of this tract, in which she has a life interest. 

In the fall of 1854, Messrs. Northrup, Peery and Lykins, 
purchased this tract of the estate for fifty dollars per acre, 
directly thereafter Mr. Peery sold out his interest to Northrup 
and Lykins, and in the same fall these gentlemen had it sub- 
divided into lots. In the spring of 1855, Messrs. Northrup 
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aud Lykins sold to Chester Hubbard for one hundred dollars 
per acre, and in Mr. Hubbard’s name the Addition was 
recorded, 

Mr. Hubbard came here from Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
the early summer of 1855, and soon after sold a few lots for 
from eighty to four hundred dollars per lot, but in September 
of the same year, sold to Mr. H. H. King for $200 per lot; 
aud thereby realised a very handsome profit. Mr. Hubbard 
having thus early in his career of adventure to the squatter 
sovereignty domain, aequired the Kossuthian ingredients of 
patriotism, ‘‘material aid and solid sympathy,’’ returned to 
his ‘‘fader land,’’ 

During the past fall Mr. King has had this Addition resur- 
veyed and remodeled, and it is now on record, and will henee- 
forth be known as King’s Addition. Of the 200 lots in this 
Addition, the greater portion of them are 25 feet front by 142 
feet deep. Wyandott street runs one-quarter of a mile through, 
aud Broadway one-quarter of a mile on the west side of this 
Addition. $11,000 for the grading of these two streets has 
already been expended by the energetic citizens of this 
Addition. Also, a purchase of ground has been effected, and 
a donation of the same made for the erection of a Baptist 
church. This church is to be built at an expense of $15,000, 
and contracted to be finished this summer. There are now 
50 residences in the Addition, and many of them are among 
the most tasty, ornamented and convenient of the city; other 
buildings are under contract, but on account of the early 
winter, they will not be completed till spring. 

During the summer and fall there has been one brick-yard in 
operation in the Addition, which has made 1,000,000 of brick, 
a good portion of which was used in the Addition. This item 
of brick-making in our city, and its Aditions, will hereafter 
be considered in a chapter by itself, wherein the details of our 
brick-making business for the past season will be spoken of 
in full. 

A portion of this Addition is on ground somewhat broken, it 
being situated on the southern extension of our river bluffs, 
which radiates to the south. It is also equally as sightly and 
healthy a location as any of our Additions, and under the 
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direction of Mr. King, we feel warranted in saying, that by the 
fall of 1858, will, in improvements, be far in advance of all 
others, save McGee’s Addition, which has so far advanced the 
past season, that it cannot be overtaken by any ordinary rate 
of improvement. We haye for a long time believed that this 
Addition possesses superior advantages for business houses. 
The retail, hotel, and craft business of the city will be in a few 
years leave the levee, and certain it is, that King’s Addition 
has advantages, besides its central location, that will most. 
surely command the attention of business men. As early as 
the spring and summer of 1860, the retail and jobbing houses 
of our city will be confined to some particular quarter; and 
this Addition of Mr. King’s seems to be one locality that our 
business men are directing their attention to, 


BELLVUE PLAGE, 


Is the property of Bouton, King, and others, situated about 
one-quarter of a mile south of the Catholic church, This is a 
small tract. of only ten acres, divided into one-half acre lots, 
all fronting on Broadway. To our levee citizens and others, 
who do not get more than two or three blocks away from their 
places of business, oftener than once a quarter, it seems like a 
long distance to walk out as far as the Catholic church. A 
long distance! one mile or less a long walk! Why, more than 
one-half of the business people of St. Louis and other cities, 
both men and women, walk a longer distance than this and 
back again, every morning before breakfast. A mile and a 
half to market and back again, with a basket loaded with from 
ten to twenty pounds of marketing, is considered quite a short 
and pleasant walk by the citizens of our large cities—yet 
here—in the fast and flourishing city of Kansas, with a popu- 
lation of about 7,000, the greater portion of which is composed 
of young men and young married men, all striving their best 
to accumulate a competency by their daily labor and business 
transactions; and any or all of whom ean now purchase 
grounds like those for sale in Bellvue Place and other Addi- 
tions for two or three, or perhaps four hundred dollars—that in 
a few years there is every reason to believe cannot be had for 
as many thousand dollars, and by so doing secure a good home, 
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with no rents to pay, have a good garden, grow their own 
potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables, vaise their own 
chickens, eggs, and bacon, if you choose—have no milk to buy, 
and make their own butter, and be fixed up with a thousand 
little home eonyeniences that they will never have while they 
live ‘‘elose to business;’’ all of which will reduce their yearly 
expenses over one-half, and leave them in possession of property, 
increasing in value sufficient to make up the other half; and 
yet, it is ‘too far to wall! 1"? 

Well, every one knows his own powers of locomotion best, 
but if we all live to see the falling leaves of autumn ten years 
hence, somebody’s children will hear an awful mournful story 
from their ‘‘daddies,’’ about how they could have bought 
property ten years ago, only a mile from the levee, for a few 
hundred dollars, that cannot be bought now forasmall fortune 2 
but then it was too far to walk! Too far to walk! ! All of us 
will not be gray-headed old men when the young ladies and 
gentlemen of Kansas City will be thronging our avenues, and 
promenading, by gas light, as far out as Westport, and back, 
just for a walk! Stranger things than this have happened in 
this Western World of Empire, in a time that we ean reckon 
in years less than a decade, And when we stop to refleet that 
not one hundredth part of this great Western Empire has ever 
seen the first foot-print of American progress, it awakens 
thoughts, as we contemplate, that are nearly akin to our ideas 
of the everlasting, moving, crowding, pushing, 2o-aheaditive- 
ness of Young America. That is a little hifalutin, but atthe 
same time, we mean what we say; and we mean to say that 
Kansas City will be a great eommercial metropolis of this 
Western Empire, before some people in this city stop thinking 
that ‘‘a mile is too far to wallc.’’ 

However, we would invite everybody to go out and see Bell- 
vue Place, we like it very much, and Mr. Bouton will give 
every one a good bargain who wishes to buy and build. 


LYEINS’ ADDITION, 


Of seventeen acres, has sixty rods of river front, and runs 
south, fronting on the east line of Broadway, for a distance of 
750 feet. This land was bought by Dr. Lykins over twenty 
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years ago, and held over, as he informs us, during this long 
period, in anticipation of a large city being one day built on 
the great bend of the Missouri river. All the solid and 
substantial elements and interests of the Doctor’s “‘large city 
on the bend’’ are now here, and in a few more years the mere 
process of building walls, walk, and pavements, will be com- 
pleted. We say all this will be finished in a few more years; 
for five years more of improvements like those of this year, 
will give us a city half as large again as Memphis, Tennessee, 
where five daily and three weekly papers are published. Or in 
eight years, with the progress we have made this year, we shall 
be equal to Savannah, Georgia, with her twenty-six wards, 
court house, jail, custom house, exchange, arsenal, United 
States barracks, city hall, market house, hospitals, asylums, 
theatres, gigantie railroads, machine buildings, &e., &e., and 
her commerce, which the United States Treasury report for the 
year ending June 30th, 1850, sums up as follows: Exports, 
47,551,948, and imports, $636,964. 

We give this exhibit and figures of Savannah, in order that 
our citizens may the better realize what Kansas City will be 
eight or ten years hence. We would also eall the attention of 
our citizens to one fact which the above commercial figures 
show. The commerce of the State of Georgia all centres at 
Savannah, so that the commerce of Georgia may fairly be 
considered the commerce of Savannah; but the commerce of 
Kansas City is not to be estimated as the commerce of one 
State alone, but as the commerce of an almost boundless 
domain, enclosed, if enclosed at all, only by lines of latitude 
and longitude, embracing a territory favorable for the produe- 
tion of a greater variety of crops than the State of Georgia or 
any other State, or, in short, atm of the “‘balmy States’’ 
combined. 

But we have almost lost sight of the Doctor’s Addition. 
The levee front of this Addition includes over one-half of the 
rock landing of our eity, which will soon be graded, MeAda- 
mised, and in readiness for boats. 

There are eighty lots in this Addition, all of them 48 feet 
front by 120 feet deep, the same size as lots in Philadlphia. 
It is a great depot for building material, especially rock and 
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lime, and within a mile and a half of this Addition, there are 
three saw mills constantly running. The Doctor has already 
constructed a large stone and brick fire-proof warehouse, costing 
$7,000. Arrangements are also on foot for the construction 
of a block of brick buildings, five stories high, at the foot 
of Broadway, and the excavation for the same has already 
commenced, and the work will be rapidly prosecuted this year. 
If property is purchased in this Addition, it must be for the 
express purpose of building. The Doctor is a ‘‘forehanded?’ 
man, and he finds it to be more to his interest to sell one lot. to 
a man who wants to improve, than five to a speculator. If 
speculation is going to' build up this Addition, the Doctor thinks 
he will take the whole business into his own hands. Several 
lots have already been sold, and none for less than $1,500. 


COATES? ADDITION 


Is part and parcel of the old Chouteau tract, purchased 
of Madame Chouteau in June, 1855, for $60 per acre. In 
June 1856, an undivided third was sold to Dr. Hopkins for 
$220 per acre. In the winter of 1856-7, an undivided interest 
in the above Addition was purehased by O, F. Short, Esq., for 
$2,000 per acre! Mr. Short is the gentleinan interested some- 
what largely in the briek bnilding adjoining the large wholesale 
and importing house of the Messrs. Shannon & Bros. In his 
purchase of June 1855, Mr. Coates bought the whole of the 
Chouteau tract, the same being 120 acres, and extending 
to the Missouri river in the bottom above the levee bluff. But 
32 acres only are laid off in this Addition, fronting one quarter 
of a mile on Broadway. This Addition being on an elevated, 
beautiful, and healthy location, Mr. Coates intends to use his 
whole influence to make it one of the most desirable locations 
in the city for residences and fancy retail, furnishing and dry 
goods houses. Brick honses only are to be built, and all those 
on the latest and most improved plan for city residences and 
stores. On the corner of Lexington Avenue and Broadway, a 
company is now engaged in building a hotel calculated to equal 
any in the city of St. Louis. This hotel is to be 100 feet front 
by 142 feet deep, and five stories high, exclusive of cellar and 
attic, and to cost $100,000. The cellar work is now all com- 
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plete, and the walls of the main building going up rapidly. 
The greater portion of the material for the whole building is 
now on the ground, and the masons and carpenters are fast 
converting it into walls, flues, furnaces, doors, windows, 
stairways, &e., &e. 

This building is to be lighted with gas, and warmed with 
steam, and by next winter it is to be completed. In this hotel, 
there will be 242 feet of iron front, one hundred on the 
Avenue, and one hundred and forty-two on Broadway. Mr, 
John Johnson is the architect and contractor. Mr. Johnson, 
as an architect, is eminently skillful and experienced, and 
perfectly familiar with the theory and all the seientifie prinet- 
ples which lie at the foundation of the builder’s art. As 4 
contractor, he is an energetic working man. In his hands, no 
work is suffered to drag or be delayed. Next winter, then, 
Kansas City will have what she has so long needed—a large, 
well furnished, and good hotel; a building which is uot only of 
the first and most importance in a city, but the very one which 
makes us comfortable at home, and advertises our city abroad. 


BOUTON’S ADDITION. 


Judge H. B. Bouton has forty acres sub-divided into blocks 
and acre lots; no lot containing less than an aere, while the 
blocks embrace from three to four aeres each. 

Not till August last was the survey of this Addition made, 
and already several houses have gone up, while others, who 
have but recently purchased, are clearing up, fencing, &e., 
intending cither to build this fall, or to be ready for building 
early in the summer. The whole tract is thickly timbered, and 
as the Judge has as yet had no clearing done, except in the 
streets, all purchasers will seeure an abundance of fuel, and 
can leave as many trees standing upon their lots as they please. 
Being on high, dry, and gently sloping ground, a good view of 
all the surrounding country is had, while it must certainly be a 
most healthy place to reside, and a good resort for any man, 
rich or poor, to select a quiet and healthy location for a home, 
where he ean have plenty of ground for a good garden—a good 
garden! think of that you house-keepers. Why, you might as 
well try to make your homes cheerful and happy without 
a wife, as to think of keeping house without a garden. 
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At all hazards, we firmly believe, that there is not a man in 
town who is renting, or living on his own property, with only 
room enough for his dwelling and out-houses. We say that we 
candidly believe that not one of these men has the courage to 
go home and tell his wife ‘‘that Judge Bouton is offering some 
one, two and three acre lots for sale, where we can have plenty 
of shade trees and a nice garden next summer. And jt can 
all be bought for two, three, or four hundred dollars, not half 
what. we are paying for rent.’’ Let any man in town tell his 
wife when he comes home at night, and she asks him ‘what 
the news is,’’ and there will be no peace in that family till the 
purchase is made. During the week we have made a special 
visit to this tract, and we ean cheerfully add, that for ourselves 
we are decidedly well pleased with Bouton’s Addition; and at 
his prices and terms, the property will surely be sold early in 
the spring, if not this winter. It is just one mile and a half 
from the levee out to this property—adjoining McGee’s 
Addition on the sonth—go out and see it whether you purchase 
or not. 


RANSON 'S ADDITION, 


Situated between the tracts of Messrs. Gillis and Campbell, 
on the river, and the Peery Place on the south. This Addition 
embraces thirty-two acres of town ground, that is in everywise 
calculated to satisfy the taste and notions of all classes of pur- 
chasers. It always happens, in buying a lot, that this man 
wants the lot to front or slope, in this or that direction, to be 
on this or that side of the street, or about so far from ‘the 
corner, to have or not to have an alley in the rear, to extend 
clear through the block, or some other peculiar notion like the 
above. 

This Addition of Mr. Ranson’s happens to be so located, 
and so laid ont, that buyers can have property sloping or 
fronting in any direction—on the corner or away from it—with 
or without an alley, &c., &e. Mr. Ranson engages to sell 
on the most liberal terms to all persons who wish to improve; 
but at the same time he requests us to state that he is not at 
all anxious to sell to any one who does not propose to improve, 
but buys solely for speculation—and that is exactly as it should 
be, for if property in our various Additions is sold to persons 
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who do not intend to build, how and when will our city be built 
up? Upwards of fifty lots in this tract have been sold, all of 
which will be improved this season, 

The survey and record of this tract was made in September 
last; the lots are mostly twenty-five feet front, by one hundred 
and sixty deep. Two or more lots being generally sold to 
purchasers who intend building costly residences, and have 
need of the ground for out-houses, yards and gardens. We 
ean also, from our own personal knowledge, advise all persons 
intending to make purchases for building, to visit Mr. Ranson’s 
Addition, for there are certainly some lots offered for sale in 
this Addition, that would be considered as No. 1 lots in any 
western town or city. If yon intend to buy any property in 
the city, it is our opinion that you will always feel somewhat 
disappointed, should you make purchase without first visiting 
Ranson’s Addition. 

Furthermore, Mr. Ranson has made arrangements for the 
building of a steam saw mill in his Addition, which now 
consists of 112 acres, eighty of which are heavily timbered; 
and he will also, next season (in 1858) burn about 2,000,000 
brick in his Addition. All the building material made by the 
mill and brick yard, he proposes to furnish to people buying 
property in his Addition, in the following manner: 

For example, A. buys a lot for $—. He makes no payment; 
all the ready money in his possession he needs to use outside of 
his homestead, Mr, Ranson then furnishes A. with a lot, and 
the lumber or brick to build with, and if he builds a house that 
shall cost $1,000, he takes his notes, drawing ten per cent. 
interest—if he builds one costing $3,000, he takes his notes 
for the same, drawing six per cent. interest—and if he builds 
a house costing $5,000, he takes his notes, drawing no 
interest. 

That none need mistake, we say again, all of these notes are 
given for the lot and the building material—no money is 
required at all, unless the party purchasing prefers to make a 
payment. Such is the magnanimous and liberal policy of Mr. 
Ranson, which we feel confident will speedily build up his 
Addition. Mr. Ranson can be seen at his warehouse on tke 
levee. 
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LAWRENCE'S ADDITION 


It would appear at first thought, that on each of our 
Additions we have labored to expend a full broadside of 
flattery. But confining ourselves to such information as we 
have obtained by actual observation, and special inquiry 
relating thereto; and to such observations as we have deemed 
explanatory and relative, we have not, we assure our 
readers, in a single instance used the least exaggeration in our 
reports. 

Of Mr. Lawrence’s Addition we are not, for sundry veasons, 
as well prepared with detailed information as we could wish, 
However, we can give the most important items concerning the 
survey, title, purchase, &c. Bloeks 6, 7 and 8, as they appear 
upon the record and plot of the original survey of the city, 
embracing in all 16 to 17 aeres, and lying immediately east of 
the old cemetery grounds of the city, constitute Lawrence’s 
Addition. These blocks were drawn by Fry P. McGee, in the 
division of the property among the stockholders in the year 
1846, if we are rightly informed. Mr. McGee retained them 
until December, 1856, when he sold to J. C. MeCoy, Esq., for 
$150 per acre, and Mr. McCoy sold immediately to Mr. R. J. 
Lawrence. Mr. L. being, at the time of his purchase, our City 
Iingineer, laid the property off into lots 40 feet front by 140 
feet deep; making in all about 80 lots. Of these lots Mr. 
Lawrence has made several sales for good prices. 


He has recently purchased adjoining property to his Addi- 
tion, which purehase he has further sub-divided into’ 43 
additional lots, making in all 130 lots in his Addition. This 
last purchase also enables him to complete his street connec- 
tions—whieh will render his Addition one of the most eligible 
places for residences in the city. 


Nearly every day we see some one who has been out to 
Lawrence’s Addition, and all return well pleased and generally 
decided upon making purchases in the spring—purehases 
to build—for here is another blockade against the speculative 
squadron, There is but little danger of our saying too much 
on this subject; but in conelusion, we will add, that for 
ourselves we feel ready to give not only Mr. Lawrence, but 
every other proprietor of our Additions due eredit for thus 
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seasonably in the progress and growth of our city, striking a 
death blow at a system which, should it onee get fairly estab- 
lished among us, would be more disastrous to Kansas City 
than the very worst convulsions of an earthquake. 


GUINOTTE ’S ADDITION, 


Monsieur Guinotte is a French engineer, and his strong faith 
in the commercial suecess of this city dates back to the time 
when log cabin groceries did the wholesale and retail business 
of the place. The land embraced in the Addition which he 
now makes to the great commercial depot at the ‘‘Kaws- 
mouth,’’ was purchased from the Chouteau family years ago— 
in 18538—at $12.50 per acre. It is located at the north-east 
boundary of the original city limits, and is all even and bean- 
tiful meadow land, encompassed on the south by the river bluff, 
and on the north by the Missouri river. All lots in this 
Addition are fifty feet front by one hundred and twenty feet 
deep—in all four hundred lots. Adjacent to this Addition are 
some of the various four, five, and ten acre lots that were 
shared among the original proprietors of the city. These 
shares have since been laid out into lots, and are now numbered 
among other Additions. 


The level character of all the ground admits of the imme- 
diate construction of buildings, without the heavy expense of 
excavation and embankment necessary to build to the estab- 
lished grade of streets in the city proper; and as water can be 
had at a depth of from ten to twenty feet, the expense of 
digging wells will be merely nominal, and is another considera- 
tion that should attract the attention of all who wish to build 
and settle in our city, where pleasant, desirable, and cheap 
locations for residences can be had. 


We also notice on Mr. Guinotte’s plat a large, wide, and 
central street, called ‘‘Railroad Avenue,’’ which Avenue Mr. 
Guinotte has good and sufficient reasons for believing will be 
adopted by the Pacific Railroad Company for their city track 
and switches to their locomotive, depot and machine buildings. 
Any civil engineer of experience would locate a line of rail- 
road through this broad, straight, and level avenue, in 
preference to following the windings of a rugged and broken 
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bluff at a great additional cost. of construction. We do not 
know that the line of this road, to connect with our river 
commerce and levee depot, is yet located; but, certainly, Mr. 
Guinotte’s Railroad Avenue looks very much to us as it does 
to him—to be the very place for the tracks of the Pacifie Rail- 
road, and if it is not located here, it will not be for the want 
of liberal inducements offered the company by the energetic, 
working, persevering and publie spirited proprictor, 

The location of this road through this Addition, and the 
erection of their mammoth machine buildings therein, will, of 
course, be the very strongest inducement for manufacturers to 
invest their capital in this Addition. 

For the building of manufactories there is everything neces- 
sary in this Addition. Brick yards, saw mills, timber, and 
quarries, are abundant. in this locality, and as Mr, Guinotte is 
determined. to sell his lots at the very lowest prices to actual 
builders, and ou the easiest terms, we see no good reason why 
this Addition should not be the grand depot of our manufac- 
turing industry. 

We have thus briefly exhibited the advantages offered to 
purchasers to buy property in Guinotte’s Addition, and if any 
one does buy there on the strength of our representations, we 
shall always expect the good will of the buyer; and hereafter, 
when we take our Sunday walk to examine the railroad and 
manufacturing grounds of this Addition, we shall expect to 
find him entirely satisfied with his purchase from Mr. Guinotte. 

Liberality, energy, and enterprise, are going to build up this 
Addition speedily. There will be no high prices, heavy rents, 
or old fogy notions to stay its growth. Mr. Guinotte has for 
years been sanguine that agricultural and mineral wealth, 
railroads, and river commerce would build a large city where 
Kansas is now being built. THis expectations are now being 
realized, and knowing as well as we do the publie spirit and 
enterprise of Mr. Guinotte, we are satisfied that he will now 
use his best efforts to help build up this great entrepot of 
commerce. 


MDANTEL’S ADDITION 


Is situated only four blocks back from the levee—all the 
business streets of the city passing directly through it, one of 
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which streets, viz: Main street, will soon be McAdamized from 
the levee, through MeDaniel’s Addition, out to MeGee’s 
Addition, to connect with the Pike road to Westport, in which 
road the MeAdam is now nearly completed through MecGee’s 
Addition, say for about twelve blocks. 

In the summer of 1857, this Addition was laid off, consisting 
of twenty-three acres. Lots fronting on Main street are 
24 feet front, by 142 feet deep, while those in all other streets 
are 41 1-2 feet front by 142 feet deep, and 60 feet front by 
142 feet deep. The streets are mostly 60 feet wide, and none 
of them require any heavy excavation to reduce them to the 
established grades of the city. 

The amount and character of building done in this Addition 
last season, is the best evidence of its favorable locality, and 
shows at once that Mr. MecDaniel’s policy is one that is well 
caleulated to build up his Addition. There are seven brick 
buildings in this Addition, that have been erected as follows: 





Also, forty-seven frame buildings for residences, which are 
oceupied by our business men on the levee, and our mechanics 
and artisans. 

In the erection of buildings in this Addition there is no 
heavy expense for grading. The largest expense for grading 
in the erection of the above buildings being only $124, which 
expense was made in the excavation for the eellar of the hotel, 
the same being fifty feet front by seventy-five deep. 

Most of the present building in this Addition has been done 
in the west half, between Grand Avenue and Delaware street. 
‘The population of this Addition is now 190, and increasing 
every day, Mr. McDaniel never has, nor never will sell any 
of his property to a speculator. He preferring, as he says, to 
give a lot to a good, industrious mechanic, with a family, than 
to sell one to a speculator; and Mr. McDaniel, as well as every 
other Addition proprietor in this city, would make money by 
such a course. 
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His terms are as easy as any one can ask, as he has also 
made several sales without any cash in hand, and others, the 
first payment being made one year after the purchase; and he 
now offers to sell lots at such prices, that men with small 
capital can buy and build without embarrassing themselves. 
Very many buildings are now under contract, and every effort 
that Mr. McDaniel can possibly bring to bear to build up and 
otherwise improve his Addition, he will exert. Believing that 
all of our Additions will be far advanced by the winter of 1859, 
and all the streets through the same opened and improved, we 
now conclude our series of reports upon City Additions. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RAILROAD SYSTEM OF KANSAS CITY. 


Because, in the main, our remarks in this chapter will 
partake of the character of an appeal to the citizens of Kansas 
City and Western Missouri, to construct their railroads with all 
possible dispatch, they need not necessarily prove uninteresting 
or unimportant to emigrants seeking localities, either in 
Missouri or Kansas, for when such localities are selected, they 
(the emigrants) are at once identified with the railways of 
this region. 

We give the appeal in connection with statistical information 
of these roads, inasmuch as we very well know that many more 
arguments, suggestions, and appeals must be made to our 
people before all of them will come to see the real advantages 
to be secured to Kansas City and Western Missouri by the 
construction of railroads. Twenty years ago, the building of 
a railroad to the Pacific was strenuously urged—its practica- 
bility demonstrated—and later, the adaptation of the country 
between California and Missouri to settlement, and to the 
construction of a railroad, was fully exhibited to government, 
and the mercantile and business associations of the country, by 
the late Hon. Thomas H. Benton, who, after a clear demonstra- 
tion, that never can be refuted, that safety as well as policy 
and profit require the construction of this road, said, ‘‘ that any 
other nation, upon half a pretext, would go to war for such a 
road, and tax unborn generations for its completion,’’ and yet 
nothing—not even the first step has been taken, either by 
government or individual enterprise, to build the road— 
certainly, then, an appeal is in no way out of place in this 
chapter. 

In October last, there was published, in New York City, a 
Railroad Map of the United States, showing exactly the 
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various lines and extent of railroad then in operation in each 
State of the Union. 

In the book accompanying this map we find that 26,000 
miles of railroad have been construeted, and that the cost of 
the same is fully $1,000,000,000—or 840 miles for each State, 
at a cost of $57,700 per mile—equal to $48,368,000 for each 
State. 

In the State of Missouri, only 185 miles of railroad, viz: 
St. Louis to Jefferson City, 125 miles; St. Louis to St. Charles, 
20 miles; Hanibal and St. Joseph, open to Salt River, 40 miles, 
Thus in Missouri, a State far richer than Illinois in agricultural 
and mineral wealth, we find only 185 miles of railroad! Of 
course we do not publish these figures because we can see any- 
thing in them for the great State of Missouri to be especially 
proud of in the way of railroads now in operation. In the 
whole State, we find only 185 miles over which the locomotive 
is now running, and yet we have announced in our caption that 
this chapter is to be about a system of railroads for Kansas 
City, when now she has not, so to speak, a mile of road com- 
pleted. As absurd as it may seem, we intend to write a 
number of pages about this system, and should we happen to 
say anything that may prove influential in expediting the 
construction of this system of roads, then the writer, and he 
trusts every worker for the interests of the city will feel quite 
satisfied with the chapter. 

In this western world, commerce, steamboats and railroads 
build cities. Years ago, steamboat commerce would build up a 
city in perhaps half a century. But in these days, when there 
is but very little old fogy notion about the rise and progress of 
western cities, it is useless to think or talk about building up a 
city in the west, no matter how many steamboats we have, or 
how extensive our commerce may be—unlegss we have railroads 
we shall never have a city. Steamboats may build up pretty 
villages; but we have never yet seen, in this western world, a 
steamboat city—save, perhaps, St. Louis. 

Did steamboats build up Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Alton, Keokuk, or any other of our new and late 
cities? Without railroads, what would Chicago have been now? 
Why, instead of approaching a magnificent city, in a lightning 
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express train, you would have seen a small guide board at the 
forks of the road, directing you to Chicago meeting house, 
Chicago four corners, Chicago Centre, or Chicago school house ; 
anything except that great grain metropolis now standing at 
the head of Lake Michigan, as the banner representative of 
Ameriean progress, and the proud result of what. railroads do 
to build up eities. 

Now, then, is this wonderful city of Chicago the centre or 
foeus of anything greater or grander than we have? Is she 
the centre of a better producing country than Kansas City is? 
Is she the centre of a larger or more extended and extensive 
commerce than we are? No, certainly not; but she is the 
centre of more railroads than this city—and that is the only 
central advantage she possesses over us—and never, as long as 
wood grows and water runs, will Kansas City become what 
Chicago now is, unless she first becomes the centre of a system 
of railroads—@oncerning which system we now purpose to 
eonelude this chapter. 

When the Kansas City and Keokuk Road; the Pacifie Road; 
the Galveston Road, with its branches into the mineral regions 
of South West Missouri; the road to Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
the Kansas River Valley Road, with its net-work of branches, 
over that great producing domain; the Platte Country Road, 
and the great National Railway from the mouth of the Kansas 
to the Bay of San Francisco; when all these railroads are 
constructed, Kansas City will then have a system of railroads 
as complete and more extended than that of Chicago. She 
will then be the centre of something—and the iron horse will 
be bringing her the fruits and products of the plains and moun- 
tains. Yes, the commerce of this western empire. With this 
vast commerce, which she is to day guilty of dallying and 
trifling with, she will then be holding, managing and directing 
with bands of iron, arms of steam, and whispers of lightning. 
And this is what we feel assured every one of our citizens, and 
every good scholar of geography and ecommerce believes to be 
the destiny of Kansas City. Indeed, very many of us believe 
more than this, and presently, good reasons will be given for 
believing that this will be the destiny of Kansas City in less 
than ten or fifteen years. Ten years, that is not a very long 
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time—to be sure, it may make a few gray hairs for some of us; 
but, at the same time, let us all hope to make those gray hairs 
honorable, by zeal and labor to establish for our city this 
system of railroads. 

We all know that it can and must be done—let us do it. 
Let us commence now with the clarion note for railroads. We 
ean all do something, We certainly ean all talk and work, 
whether we are able to furnish much money or not. That is 
exactly the way Chicago built her railroads. Of course, her 
own citizens did not build them; but they did work and talk 
for them, and her press wrote for them; and now, Mr. Old 
Wogy, if there is any such distinguished individual in our eity, 
she has them—there they are—and she rightfully calls them 
her own. 

Shall we not work and talk then, even if we are poor—what 
of that, have we not just seen that the pen of a poor editor in 
Chicago, ten years ago, did more, perhaps, towards the build- 
ing of her iron highways, than all the dollars and cents that 
the then poor little town could raise? Shall we then hold our 
peace because we are not rich enough to build these roads; or 
shall we stop writing for Kansas City railroads lest, perchance, 
the first man we mect in the street will call us a railroad 
enthusiast, a fool, a ‘‘gas house,’ or some other beautiful 
epithet of old fogyism ? 

We will now try to tell what has been done, what can be 
done, and what must be done about our railroads; in other 
words, we wish to say now all that we can, with facts and 
figures, as we have advanced thus far with our chapter, and 
only made use of a few words caleulated to incite us on to 
action. We will begin by first writing out our system again, 
that we may have it fairly before us. 

The system of railroads diverging from Kansas City when 
completed, will be the Pacific Railroad to St. Louis; the 
KKansas City and Keokuk Road, connecting at Hannibal with 
two different voads for Chicago ; the Kansas City, New Orleans, 
Galveston and Lake Superior Road, with its branches into the 
mineral regions of South-west Missouri and Northern Ar kansas, 
and the stock country of Texas; the Kansas City and Platte 
Country Road, giving us the fur commerce of the North-west; 
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the Kansas City and New Mexico Road, entering and gleaning 
the great valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, and eventually 
stretching out to the gold and silver regions of the Sierra 
Madre, and so on to the placers of Arizonia and Southern 
California; the Kansas Valley Road, with its branches and 
connections in that grand domain of Kansas, so soon to become 
the metropolitan granary of America; and last, but not least, 
a Railway to the Pacific, connecting us with the commerce and 
wealth of the State of gold, and uniting us with the Pacific 
fleet, bearing away to the marts of India, Canton and Jeddo. 

Now, we cannot avoid keeping Chicago before our readers as 
much as possible. Let us, then, for a moment consider Chi- 
cago as she was in 1846, when she stood about where we now 
stand in point of population and public improvements. She 
had no railroads. Then she was, the same as we now are, 
standing almost helpless in the centre of a commercial and 
agricultural garden, and unable to garner her fruits. 

Her citizens began to talk and work for railroads, and some 
one, we do not know who, but we expect that the poor man 
was ‘‘ nobody but an editor,’’ commenced agitating, writing and 
working for a system of railroads diverging from that. city. 
This editor was earnest and industrious—he wrote constantly 
on the subject—we do not know as he went go far as to publish 
a book as we are now doing; but he must have prepared able 
articles, and said more than we shall ever be able to say, or 
such eminent success would never have crowned his efforts. 
Now, what do we find as the result of all this writing and 
talking and working for Chicago railroads. Why, in ten 
years it has converted a small town of about 5,000 people into 
a city of nearly, if not quite 130,000 people; with thirteen 
railroads extending out into her fields of grain and marts of 
trade; all operating like so many steam cradles in the harvest 
field, reaping and garnering the crops and commerce of an 
extent of country that ten years ago she had but little more 
intercourse with than we now have with the West. Indies. 
That is exactly what that ‘‘poor editor,’’ and those he could 
enlist to work with him, have done for Chicago and Chieago 
railroads. 

But we have made little or no progress as yet with our 
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figures—they probably will be yery few, and perhaps, we might 
as well state them at once, in as concise and tabular a manner 
as possible. 

The Pacific Railroad, from St. Louis, was chartered some- 
time in 1852, and the construction of the same begun in 1853, 
Since that time it has been opened to Jefferson City, a distance of 
125 miles From the report of the Board of Publie Works, 
recently made to his exeelleney, Gov. Robert M. Stewart, 
we learn that the expenditures on the Pacific Railroad, west of 
Jefferson City to Round Hill, amount to $723,552,59, and that 
the additional amount required to open the road for business to 
Round Hill will be $215,400,00. Twenty miles of track are 
also laid west of Jefferson City, making in all 145 miles of 
track already eompleted on the Pacific Road. State aid, to 
the amount of $4,000,000, has been granted this road; but the 
work progresses slowly—it drags. There is évidently some- 
thing wrong, as it does not progress like other roads of the 
country that have been built under less favorable auspices. 

Tt may be the first road completed to our city; but it would 
not surprise us in the least, if the first locomotive into Kansas 
City comes over the Kansas Valley Road. Her people are 
determined to build railroads—she will build them. She has 
men settling up her soil that know how to build railroads by 
magic, and who know their worth when they are built; and it 
is decidedly a fortunate thing for this city that we have such 
an enterprising and working neighbor—we wish her God speed 
with her railroads. = 

Sixty-four miles of track are laid on the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Road, of which the Kansas City and Keokuk Road is a 
connection. This road was chartered in 1848, and is going 
ahead with more rapidity than any other road in the State. 
At the southern deflection of this road, two and one-half miles 
south of Utiea, in Livingston county, Missouri, the Kansas 
City and Keokuk Road intersects the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Road, a distance of fifty-six miles from Kansas City, 

It is now very probable that the Kansas City and Keokuk 
Road will be built to our city as the first railroad giving us 
railway connections with the roads of Illinois, and so on 
through the intermediate depots of commerce and transporta- 
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tion to the Atlantic. This probability is based upon the 
assurance that a union is proposed between the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad and Kansas City, to construct the Kansas 
City and Keokuk Railroad, from Kansas City to the point of 
intersection, in accordance with the original intention of the 
first named company in making this deflection in this road. 
The surveys upon the above section of this road are now 
completed, and show that the road can be built and equipped 
at an estimate of less than twenty-five thousand dollars per mile. 

The Kansas City and Galveston Road was chartered in 1857, 
and the Kansas Valley Road was chartered by the first Legis- 
lature of Kansas in 1855. Subsequent legislation in the 
Territory has endorsed the proceedings of the first legislature 
in reference to the charter of this road, and when the political 
differences of the Territory are fairly adjusted, it is certain 
that the survey and location will be made, and the work of 
construction commenced. 

Upon the Kansas City, Galveston and Lake Superior Road 
the surveys have been completed from Kansas City north, to the 
intersection of said road with the Hannibal and St Joseph 
Railroad. The organization of this road is now complete, and 
bills already before Congress asking for the necessary grants 
to aid in its construction. 

The Platte Country Railroad, from Kansas City to Council 
Bluffs, was chartered in 1853. The stock in this road is 
already fully subscribed upon the southern section to complete 
the road from Kansas City to St. Joseph. This road, when 
built, will give us direct connection with the mountain fur trade 
of the valley of the Yellow Stone, which trade is now historical 
as the products of millions of money for the English, French, 
and American companies early engaged therein. 

The above dates of charters, ete., are all the figures we can 
furnish concerning these roads. ‘There is a railroad zeal and 
energy among the people of this State, and of the citizens of 
this city in particular, but as yet it is latent, undeveloped, and 
has not got fairly hold of the throttle valve of American 
progress. We feel, however, that this railroad zeal of our 
people is further in the ascendent now than ever before, and 
we do most devoutly wish that it may never be less, 
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What we have now said concerning our railway system, would 
be very incomplete without reference to the proposed railroad 
from the mouth of the Kansas to the Bay of San Francisco. 
We purpose now to furnish information concerning this road, 
by making extracts from a late memorial to Congress, emanat- 
ing from the pen of our esteemed fellow-citizen R. T. Van 
Horn, Esq., and presented to Congress by the Chamber of 
Commerce of this city. Here are the extracts: 

“The Lake of the Woods, on the 49th parallel, and Gal- 
veston, near the 29th parallel, may be taken as the extreme 
northern and southern boundaries of the central portion of the 
Republic. This would make the 39th parallel the central line, 
upon which parallel is the Valley of the Kansas River, and an 
air line, drawn from Galveston to the Lake of the Woods, euts 
the delta of that river. Wrom New York to the mouth of the 
Kansas River is 1316 miles; from Philadelphia 1285 miles; 
from Baltimore 1198 miles; from Charleston 1010 miles; from 
New Orleans 980 miles. These distances are calculated by the 
most direct railway connections, completed and in progress. 
By air lines the distances from the mouth of the Kansas River, 
are, to New Orleans 654 miles; to Charleston 900 miles; to 
Baltimore 936 miles; to Philadelphia 1012 miles; and to New 
York 1072 miles. It will be thus seen that most of our prin- 
cipal seaboard cities on the Atlantic coast can reach the mouth 
of the Kansas River by routes nearly equal in length; thus 
maintaining, in regard to the trade of the Pacific, the same 
relative positions, advantages, and disadvantages now pos- 
sessed, or afforded then by natural position, climate, and 
facilities for ocean and interior commence.’? 

* a ae Da 5 ‘* * 


“The Central Route between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans seems to be marked out by the topography of the 
country, and should, at least, be considered before the question 
of routes is determined. By reference to maps, it will be seen 
that we have {three systems of mountains, running North and 
South; this gives us six systems of rivers, running East and 
West, which rivers oceupy the series of central valley dividing 
the continent from East to West. These are: the valleys of 
the Potomac, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Kansas, and the Rio 
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Colorado. This latter valley is turned from its course by the 
chain of Wahsateh mountains, where it deflects to the south- 
west, entering the Gulf of California in latitude 32°, But 
nature seems to have provided for this result by the valley of 
the Nicollet, whose waters run Hast of the Wahsatch range, and 
divides it by a natural channel, precisely on the 39th parallel, 
by which we have an easy route to the spurs of the Sierra 
Nevada, near the 119th meridian of longitude, where the route 
strikes the western streams of the Great Basin; and following 
which, by either of the valleys of Carson, or Walker River, to 
the valley of the Sacramento; or bearing south, by Owen's 
River, to the valley of the San Joaquin, via Stockton, to San 
Franciseo.”’ 

‘«These may be denominated the central valleys of the conti- 
nent, upon which the locomotive is now running for a distance 
of about 1223 miles, 150 of which are west of the Mississippi; 
and is being prosecuted by the State of Missouri, rapidly as 
the work will admit, to the mouth of the Kansas. Within two 
years there will be a continuous line of railway from tide 
water, by these central valleys, to the mouth of the Kansas 
River. Already has a company been chartered to continue this 
road up the valley of the Kansas to Fort Riley; which, when 
completed, will make near 1400 miles of this route already 
constructed by the unaided energies of the people inhabiting 
these central valleys—or one-half of the railroad.”’ 

‘* By the other routes named, or by any other route, wherever 
started, the people would have to go back over a country where 
population has neither demanded or constructed railways, and 
re-build near five hundred miles of road, already constructed or 
in progress, before the locomotive could reach its present 
western station, in the wake of population and trade.”’ 

““Ts it just, thus to re-tax the energies of the people to the 
extent of $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 to secure commercial 
facilities that they have already proyided. By the selection of 
either of these routes, it would force upon the country the task 
of reconstructing their whole system of roads, or of doubling 
their extent, in order to reach the great channel of continental 
commerce and transportation.”’ 

* * * * * * * 
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“Settlement, population, and production, are requisites that 
enter into and eoutrol all railway enterprises, and furnish after 
they are built, the business whieh sustains them and keeps 
them in operation. We will now examine this branch of our 
subject, before we dismiss this division, and enter upon the 
topographical argument of this memorial. We have shown 
that the population of the Union, in the proportion of nine- 
tenths, is already crowded between the parallels 32-44, and 
that it has extended westward almost to the base of the Rocky 
Mountain chain on 37-40, We have also shown that it has 
commenced on the Pacific coast, and followed the same parallels 
Hast, to meet the tide from this side, as far as Carson Valley. 
We have also shown that the necessities of Mormon prosperity 
have already peopled the Hastern rim of the Great Basin, 
leaving ouly a narrow strip, of what is said on the map to be 
‘““unexplored’’ land, between the two rims of the basin. But 
although ‘‘unexplored’’ by government parties, it is familiar 
to many of our hardy and enterprising people, who have for 
the last thirty years made the great interior of the continent 
their homes, and carried their traffie from the possessions of 
the Hudson Bay Company to the Gulf of California; and it is 
from these men, our neighbors, our associates in business, and 
from personal observation, that we speak, and to them we fear- 
lessly appeal for the correctness of all herein stated. But to 
return to the subject. Lying West of Kansas, is the large 
extent of country drained by the Grand and Green River, 
affluents of the Rio Colorado of the West, extending North 
and South 300 miles, by 270 Hast and West, sufficient for a 
State as large as New York, of a climate and soil well adapted 
to the wants of civilization. This country lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Wahsatch Range, and has, in the 
opinion of even government explorers, uninterrupted naviga- 
tion to the Gulf of California.’’ 

““West of this, and Hast of the Sierra Nevada, is Carson 
Valley, of which it is unnecessary for us to again speak in this 
connexion, Thus we find that on the route of the 39th parallel 
we have a continuous line of grain producing country, of tem- 
perate climate, abundant water, timber in greater quantities 
than any other route South, and greater than any route N orth, 
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until we veach the 49th parallel, which skirts the sources of 
all our mighty rivers, in the cold and inhospitable pineries of the 
North—a region of country adapted to all the pursuits of 
eivilized life, and where population is now seeking and opening 
up homes for our people—a route upon which can be built 
powerful and populous States, and which will furnish protection 
and business to the road when built. These considerations 
alone, in the opinion of your memorialists, should decide the 
sovernment in the selection of the route for the great Pacific 
Railway. But, knowing as we do, that notwithstanding all 
these facts, this route is put down in the report of the Secretary 
of War, for 1855, as ‘‘impractieable”’ from its topography, we 
deem it proper to show that the prejudice in consequence, is 
not only unfounded, but that the reports upon which he so 
declares it do not warrant this sweeping and gratuitous asser- 
tion. We ask a still farther hearing upon the topography of 
the country on the 89th parallel ronte, as well as an exposure 
of the fallacies of government explorations, as indices for 
evidance, in a work of such magnitude as the construction of 
a Railway to the Pacific. We desire in this connection to ask 
no other test than an engineering one; because we cannot per- 
mit the Central Route to be abandoned, when we know it 
presents no greater engineering obstacles than the State of 
Missouri has already overcome in the part of her Pacific Rail- 
road already constructed, and nothing like such engineering 
difficulties as the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has surmounted 
in its passages of the Alleghenies.”’ 
* a # * % * # 

“(We ask a comparison of the commerce of the Western with 
the commerce of the Eastern Mountains, before the construc- 
tion of roads. Where, in the Allegheney country, was ever 
such a spectacle presented in its natural state, as wagons. 
carrying three tons, performing a journey of 2000 miles with- 
out eutting a stick or digging a road way for their passage, 
and crossing that range of mountains on their route. The fact 
that this has been done, and is now accomplished every year 
in this far western region, presents a topographical argument 
in favor of the country. of more significance and value than 
any thory eonnected with barometri¢al readings or mountain 
elevations.”’ 
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“The most celebrated ‘*passes’’ are the South Pass, Coocha- 
tope, and the passes lying West of Anton Chico, near the 42nd, 
39th, and 35th parallels. The South Pass and its discovery we 
have given. Those West of Anton Chico lie contiguous to the 
old Spanish settlements of Northern Mexico, and have been 
known for a longer period than the South Pass. Cooehatope 
became celebrated by the disastrous expedition of Fremont, in 
1848-9, Since that time it has been set down as impracticable, 
notwithstanding MWremont, in 1853, and Gunnison, in 1854, 
have since proved that the disaster was owing to the false 
information of a pretended guide, and that the pass is not only 
practicable but eligible. But even in its vicinity are several 
depressions much lower than the ‘‘Pass’’ itself, and which 
Crunnison explicitly refers to in his exploration. But there 
are other passes North of this, and far South of the South 
Puss, that are better than any of those named, and whieh our 
traders and droyers have used for years, and through which 
annually go and come our trains and caravans, to the Great 
Basin and California, One, partieularly, which we know as 
Goodale’s Pass, is not a mere wagon road of wreat clevation, 
or a depression in the crest of the mountain range, but a wide 
opening in the mountain, with water courses flowing gently 
through its rich meadows, and that is crossed without a knowl- 
edge of the fact, save from observation of the direction of the 
streams. This is our route of traffic, and which we fearlessly 
challenge exploration and investigation to establish.” 

This is the road on wheh Congress and the whole American 
people have for the last twenty years been directing their 
attention, and in all human probability it is the road that in 
the next twenty years will be traversed by the locomotive, and 
then it will be that Kansas City will not only be the foeus of 
more miles of railroad than any other city of these States, but 
she will also be the geographical, the commercial, and it may 
be the governmental centre of this vast Republic. 

Did Chicago set out with any better future before her? Or, 
where is the city in the whole country occupying a position so 
commanding, both commercially and geographically? Why, 
even now, without any railroads, the commeree of our little 
city is more extensive than that of some European States,— 
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and equal to more than one-fourth of the whole exporting and 
importing trade of Portugal, with a population of 3,514,771 
souls, Does any one ask, then, why it is that we entertain 
such sanguine hopes and expectations for her future? Do you 
not suppose some one, ten years ago, was just as sanguine that 
Chicago would be what she now is, as we are that Kansas City 
will eventually be the greatest railroad foeus in the world? 
And do you not further suppose, that when that poor editor 
was working nights and days to build up railroads for the great 
grain metropolis, that he was called a fool by very many smart 
men then living in Mr. Latrobe’s ‘‘mushroom town!’’ And 
do you not suppose also, that we expect like words of commen- 
dation for our zeal, by the same class of smart men about our 
own city. That is exactly what we suppose, but it will never 
dampen our zeal for, or our confidence in Kansas City and her 
railroad system. 

We have said we would write another chapter about railroads ; 
we will do so, but not for this work. In short, we expect our 
pen to wear out in the service; but if we can only live to see 
the day when this system is completed, it will be satisfac- 
tion enough for us to refer to these pages and read our first 
chapter about Kansas City and her railroads. 

Our chapter is already long; but as we regard its subject as 
of vital importance to our city, and her builders, we cannot 
conclude it without a few more general remarks. [very 
interest of the city is far ahead of this, the one great interest 
most needful to its permanent prosperity, and is it possible 
that we can all be so blind and unmindful of the great benefit 
that the system of railroads we have laid down as our projected 
roads, will realize to our young and flourishing city. 

We certainly cannot do so, and when, by our continued and 
united influence and labors, we shall eventually be in the 
possession of the means and facilities to carry on the work, let 
us all sce to it that it progresses rapidly to completion; and, 
furthermore, let each and every one of us, her citizens, strive 
our utmost to exert influences the best calculated to put us 
speedily in the possession of such means and facilities. 

In these our efforts and our labors for this great interest, 
there are none of our private affairs that we need neglect. We 
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can talk, write, and exert influence in a thousand ways, if we 
set about it. Why, there is no citizen but ean do something 
influential. Even our wives and daughters can have a sphere 
of influence on the subject, and they certainly will be ready and 
willing to help us, as we know that nothing suits them better 
than to be 


“Thundering through the mountains, 
Flying o’er the vale, 
Bless me! this is pleasant! 
Riding on a Rail,” 


We cannot then avoid the conclusion, so earnest and ardent 
is our zeal for this truly magnificent enterprise, that each and 
every citizen of our city will forthwith come forward and mani- 
fest their determination to push forward with might, main and 
money, the gigantic railway system of Kansas City. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


KANSAS CITY AND HER RIVER COMMERCE. 


A succinct statement of the extensive river commerce which 
this city enjoys, together with the position and command whieh 
the geography of that ecommerce gives to the eity, would of 
itself, if fully exhausted, make a complete and much larger 
volume than we are now writing, 

Most of our citizens will single out this subject as the chief 
and most important that we can possibly discuss in connection 
with the growth and interests of the city. So indeed it is, and 
as such we will try to consider it. Yet, in the short limits of a 
chapter, we can never fully consider any of these great natural 
advantages that we enjoy, such as soil, climate, and rivers, 
which come to us stamped with the patent of the creator. 

Sixty through boats, besides a regular line of daily packets, 
connecting at Jefferson City with the Pacific Railroad for St. 
Louis, constitute the fleet now engaged in our carrying trade 
upon the river—and as these boats, during the past season, 
have not been able to transport our shipments without delays 
occasioned by surplus freight, how shall we estimate our steam- 
boat fleet, when the great railway system of which we have just 
been speaking shall be complete, and brings us the products of 
the great pastoral, agricultural, and mineral empire to the 
westward. Let us now briefly consider the extent and 
resources of our vast river commerce. 

The Missouri river enters the Mississippi 3,096 miles from 
its source, which added to 1,253 miles, the distance to the 
Gulf of Mexico, makes its whole length 4,349 miles, which is 
the longest stream in the world. Through this long distance, 
more than equivalent to the highway of the Atlantic from New 
York to Liverpool, there is no substantial obstruction to navi- 
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gation till we come to the Falls of the Missouri, which are 
2,575 miles above its mouth, or 110 miles below the ‘‘Gates of 
the Rocky Mountains,’’ or 521 miles distant from the springs 
which give rise to the Missouri, which springs are not over one 
mile distant from the source of the Columbia, flowing westward 
to the Pacific. 

The “‘Gates of the Rocky Mountains’’ are among the most 
grand and sublime views of American river scenery. For 
about six miles the rocks on either side of the stream rise 
perpendicularly from the waters edge to a height of 1,200 feet. 
The width of the stream through these ‘‘Gates’’ is only 150 
yards, and what makes it, more romantie and remarkable, there 
is only one spot, for a distance of three miles, where a man can 
stand between the water and the fearful mass of overhanging 
rocks. The dashing Niagara, with the fall and roar of the 
cataract, is indeed thus far the most gigantie view of the 
sublime and beautiful in nature, that the American tourist has 
ever beheld. But may we not indulge the expectation that 
the day is not distant when the ‘‘Gates of the Rocky Moun- 
tains’’ will be among the chief and principal sight-seeing 
visits of European and American tourists—which journeying 
will greatly enhance the business of our river commerce. 

We present now a tabular view of the navigable distances, by 
steam, on the Missouri river and its principal tributaries: 


Osage, —---_-__~- 
Chariton, 
Grands Seco 5s 
Kansas, -____ 





A total of these navigable streams gives us 2,466 miles of steam 
navigation within the cireuit of our river commerce. We could 
not possibly furnish the area of the extent of country, rich 
with the agricultural, commercial, and mineral wealth, which 
contributes to our steamboat commerce. From the above table, 
however, any scholar of geography can readily satisfy his own 
mind of the vast magnitude of this, so to speak, steamboat 
domain, and no matter how many railroads our commerce and 
our money may build, these valleys will always be drained of 
the great bulk of their products by the steamboats engaged in 
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our river commerce. Had we space, we could devote a few 
pages to the historical record of our river commerce and 
discovery, that might prove interesting as well as instructive to 
the general reader and our own citizens. 

Such record might, with propriety, go back to the days when 
Hernando de Soto first beheld the waters of the Mississippi, 
and speak of the adventures of his little band, as some history 
tells us, on their march to the banks of our own mighty Mis- 
souri, It might also embody a few remarks concerning the 
great commercial city of our State, St. Louis, which, when six 
more years go round, will be a century since its foundation. 
It certainly would not be foreign to the subject matter of this 
chapter, to speak at length concerning the building up of the 
city of St. Louis, had we the pages to deyote to such remarks, 
in as much as river commerce alone, which as early as 1769 had 
sprung up between the northern and southern portions of the 
province of Spanish Louisiana, and amounting at that period 
to $250,000 annually, has been the great trade and commerce 
to which this city is indebted for its present magnitude, 
embracing miles, built up in most beautiful city proportions, as 
the receiving and distributing depot of the great river valleys 
and the State. 

Should we allow ourselves to go fully into the details of the 
subject we are now considering, we could not stop short of 
writing a much larger volume than we purpose to make with 
these chapters about our flourishing city. 

During the season of 1857, which consisted of nine months, 
the number of steamboats arriving and departing from our 
levee was 725, as furnished us through the kindness of our 
efficient marshal and wharf master, J. P. Howe. The amount 
of merchandise delivered on our levee by these steamboats, and 
the amount of cargo shipped by them from our city, amounts 
in the aggregate, as near as can possibly be ascertained from 
our merchants and steamboat officers, to one-fourth of the 
whole business of the river. 

This port doing more business, both up and down the river, 
with our steamboats, as per the acknowledgements of the cap- 
tains of these boats, than any other five ports on the Missouri 
river. If this statement stood alone, the isolated sentence of 
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our chapter, it would be a most substantial record of our river 
commerce, 

We have thus completed, in brief detail, our remarks con- 
cerning the river commerce of Kansas City. Need we add, 
that here too is another of those solid elements that are inter- 
woven with the warp of our resources, that are permanent and 
substantial. 

Tt is true that railways must build us up; but at the same 
time we fear not that our river commerce will always be one of 
the first and chief bulwarks of our growth, progress and 
renown—and to the men engaged in the carrying trade of our 
rivers we stand pledged for the continuance of our annual 
manifests of freight and patronage. 

It is the river, and our commerce thereon, that gives us 
position and command, Without the Missouri river we should 
occupy no more commanding position than any inland town or 
hamlet. What lake Michigan is to Chieago, the Missouri river 
is to our city—and when in a few years our ecommerce on the 
river is systematised—our regular daily packet lines for the 
principal towns and cities within the cireuit of our steam 
navigation established—and our through boats make trips to 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and New Orleans—and the jolly flat- 
boat, loaded with produce and mineral, leaves us for the 
markets of the Mississippi—then the river business of our city 
will appear far different in the commercial columns of our 
city press. 

And, furthermore, though we have abundant reasons ‘to be 
both proud and content with the advantages and wealth we 
enjoy through our river commerce, yet we eannot fail to 
mention that Kansas City stands upon the outpost of our 
internal navigation, the last and extreme western locality, with 
a geography giving command and connection with our vast 
river marine. There is no De Soto or La Salle to discover 
another Mississippi or La Belle Riviere in the Great West, 
that is to feed our commerce from the granaries of the prairie. 
Directly here, in the Great Bend of the Missouri, the westward 
wake of the steamboat ends. There is no more west to pay 
respect and tribute to the genius of Fulton. 

The State of Kansas, when in full possession of her State- 
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hood, with a permanent and busy population to till her lands, 
will be by far the richest State of the Confederacy in the 
production of breadstufts, as also of minerals, and this State 
will forthwith be obliged to contract more largely with Norris 
and Stephenson, for the locomotive power to transport her 
products, than Tllinois has done. 

Without rivers or Jakes she must and will build railroads. 
Unlike all other Western States, she has no natural channels 
of transport to aid her in her growth and development. She 
must have a stock market then, in the outset, where negotia- 
tions can be made to furnish her with carriage facilities; and 
with our river commerce all of these railroads must. connect, 
inasmuch as freight and produce can forever be transported 
cheaper over highways where there are no bonds or coupons to 
be paid. The Almighty has no Wall Street for ‘‘bears’’ and 
“‘pulls.’? No panie can ereate a suspension on Ilis roads. 
Thus it is, while we have a charter from the Almighty that 
can never expire, Kansas must build her railroads, and bring 
to us her products for Eastern transport. 

Our river commerce then, which now shows for us an array 
of figures, as a manifest of our business with the boats of 
the Missouri, that considering our population eannot find 
a parallel in America, will one day exhibit for us an estimate 
of business, between products and transports, that shall surpass 
the ecommerce of any other late city of the West. 

Tn conclusion, and in evidence of the above, we now present, 
from the columns of the ‘‘ Western Journal of Commeree,’’ for 
January 9th, 1853, the 


ANNUAL REVIEW 


OF THE TRADE, COMMERCE AND BUSINESS OF KANSAS OITY, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1857. 


“Below we present our annual statement of the business of Kansas City. 
Although much fuller and more satisfactory than our previous tables, yet 
they are not as complete as we could desire. The industrial statistics we 
have found impossible to obtain in a satisfactory form, as there are yet but 
few “firms” engaged in these departments, and the books are so kept that 
no one but the proprietor can understand them. We have omitted an esti- 
mate, as we desire only authentic figures to appear. Such as we know to be 
founded upon correct data and statistical facts. 

On the first of January, 1857, our population was about 2,000. On the 
first of June last, by the census then completed, it was 3,224. Tt is now 
estimated at 5,185. Showing an increase in one year of over three thousand 


an 
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inkabitants. But this growth, gratifying as it 7s to us. and as it must be to 
all who take an interest not only in our growth, but in the wonderful devel- 
opement of the great West, is as it were, a drop in the bucket compared 
with the results of our commerce for the same period of time. We submit 
the following statistics, which we have compiled, at immense labor and 
patient research, not only on our part, bur also upon the part of an 
assistant. extending through the past month. The labor has been much 
increased in many instances, from the fact that we have had to epend often a 
whole day, in compiling the statistics of a single establishment from its 
books, papers and transactions, the proprietors not having the time, and 
some of them not possessing the inclination to assist us, 

But we have now what we hope will next year give us their cordial 
co-operation. We have, however, in one respect, been the gamer by the 
disadvantages alluded to—a table of statistics that we know to be correct. 
Asking all proper pardon for this digression, we return our thanks to the 
many who have so generously and freely assisted us in our labors, and lay 
before them its results: 


GROCERIES. 


The wade in Groceries for the past year, including flour and meal, has 
heen immense. The trade opencd in the early spring at high rates and with 
limited stocks; but as the season advanced and navigation fairly opened, the 
prices assumed a more healthy aspect, and have continued without serious 
derangement at any time up to the present. The recent money panic did 
not materially affect us, save that the universal distrust operated stringently 
upon those who had paper maturing during the panic. But we can now look 
back upon our difficulties, which is much the most satisfactory view in which 
such things can be presented, The fortnight of cold weather experienced 
during the last of November, operated very severely upon our grocery and 
flour market. Coming at least three weeks sooner than usual the ice found 
our winter supplics either unshipped or in transit, and flour held principally 
by speculators, and only in small lots, run up in two days from $3.75 to $6 
per sack, with other articles of prime necessity following in its wake. But 
the sudden thaw and unusually open winter have kept up navigation until 
the present, allowing supplies to come forward: and we are able to report 
flour and all descriptions of staple articles at lower rates than has been 
known for several years, in the winter season, The increase of the grocery 
trade the past year has kept pace with other interests, and is one of the 
surest indices of the rapid settlement and “well to do” condition ef the 
people of South-west Missouri and Southern Kansas, A half million of 
dollars, we are assured, is not too low an estimate for the transactions of this 
department of trade, for in our tables which follow, we have only given the 
returns from houses engaged in whole or part in the wholsale business. 


DRY GOODS, 


Iv is but a little over a year since the Dry Goods trade of this city received 
particular attention. Population was both sparse and poor, and our grocery 
dealers were content to lay in a small stock of calicoes, and the plainer 
articles of dress material, while their heaviest investments were in blankets, 
red shirts, “soldier cloth,’ and the wear familiar to the prairies. This was 
done in order to draw the trade and the Indian custom, The idea with our 
traders then was, that in order to secure custom, they must have everything 
a customer wanted, from a barrel of whiskey to a pair of wooden combs. 
The result was that the show-case and the fish barrel stood side by side. But 
a change has come over our trade, and there is but one or two of the old 
description left, We have now our Dry Goods houses, Grocery houses, 
Clothing houses. Hardware houses, Boot & Shoe houses, Leather houses, 
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Commission houses, Drug houses, Notion houses, etc., all pursuing their 
legitimate trade, with a result such as we have shown. The Dry Goods trade 
has, in this short time, from the increase of population, and the energy of 
those engaged in trade, already become second in importance, with a busi- 
ness for the year of more than $400,000. Kansas City is, without dispute, 
the best Dry Goods market in what we call the west. Such a result as we 
have shown, is one of the many evidences of the wonderful growth and 
developement of this far western country. 


HARDWARE, IKON, NAILS, ETC, 


This is the third item in our trade, and one, so to speak, of the youngest 
of the business interests of the city. Like Dry Goods, this trade has hereto- 
fore been done on the “country store principle," and it was only the past 
season, and late at that, that we could say that we had an exclusive iron or 
hardware establishment among us. But we are no longer thus; besides 
several dealers who yet keep a supply, we have two exclusively Hardware 
houses, which do an exteneive business, and which already control the trade 
in this department. Their business is rapidly extending, and we should not 
he surprised to see the figures of next year more than double what they are 
for the year just closed. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 


This branch of our trade is another of those recent additions that has been 
of so short establishment that we can give no figures of past transactions by 
which to compare it. The first exclusively boot and shoe house was opened 
in this city in July last; but the fact thar it is the fourth on the hist of sales 
is good evidence that it will be more thoroughly systematised by another 
season. An article of merchandise, the sales of which reach near $150,000, 
must be hereafter confined to its own houses, thus giving us the still further 
ability to control the trade West, and concentrate it still more completely 
within our own city. It should be the constant effort of our business men to 
“divide up” the trade, confining each house to one line of business, and by 
this means control the immense commerce growing up behind us. 


FORKKIGN AND DOMESTIC LIQUOKS, 


We doubt not our figures in this department of trade will surprise many 
of our traders, when they find that instead of first it is the fifth in magni- 
tude. Important as this item of our commerce is, yet it has been vastly 
overrated. This is the result in part of a false estimate placed upon western 
population by eastern travelers, and that class of superlicial observers, 
known in this region as “eastern runners.” Half of them drunk all the 
time they are in the West, they report, on their return, the whole population 
in the same predicament. Thus it is that the idea that far western com- 
merce ig made up in the proportions of “twvo barrels of whiskey and a sack 
of flour’ bas obtained currency somewhat to western detriment. But, all 
this aside, we find that this constitutes a large item in our trade, and throws 
jato our business channels over $135,000 yearly; an amount exceeding the 
whole trade of some of the “cities” of the West. We trust that ere long 
the manufacture of this important article of commerce will be done here. 
The large amount shown by our figures to be sold here, two-thirds of which 
is American whiskey, besides the large quantities shipped to New Mexico, 
would make its manufacture one of the most profitable investments that 
could possibly be made in this city. We are not above the figures, when we 
say that the liquor trade capable of being done from this point, withia the 
next five years, will overrun one million of dollars. In the heart of the 
finest corn region on the globe, where could there be a better opening for 
the investment of capital in this branch of business than Kansas City? 
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RUFFALO ROBES, FUKS, HIDES, BTC. 


This department of our trade, for the year just closed, has been unusually 
good. The buffalo were abundant in their season, and were scattered over 
an immense scope of country, and to be found very near to the settlements, 
and the various Indian tribes south of the Platte, as far as the Cimmaron 
and Arkansas rivers. All the Indian hunts were very successful, and we see 
this portion of our business running up to over fifty thousand robes. Furs 
were not more abundant than for years past, if as much so. Hides, in 
consequence of the large number of buffalo taken, and the immense 
number of cattle driven to California, Salt Lake, and the Forts on the Platte, 
do not show any great increase over former years, although our figures are 
greatly in advance of what would naturally be supposed to be the business 
of a city, commencing the year with only 2,000 inhabitants, 


STOVES, TIN, AND HOLLOW WAKE. 


This is a branch of business which is of recent growth. In 1855, we had 
what is generally known as a “tin shop; the proprietor of which was 
“boss,” journeyman, salesman, and doer of small jobs generally, for the good 
housewives of the town. Now there are two establishments, which have 
turned out the past season over $53,000 in stoves and tin ware, and one of 
these establishments is the “tin shop” we have spoken of. This trade is yet 
in its infancy. In the stove department, the transactions are almost exclu- 
sively confined to wood stoves; but when the Pacific railroad is open to this 
point, and we are within two hours run of the finest coal beds in the world, 
and when the coal beds of the Territory are opened, an impetus will be given 
to this branch of trade which will make it one of the first in magnitude in 
our city. The iron beds of the South-west and Kansas, are destined to make 
Kansas City a great iron manufacturing depot, and the results of the past 
year in this branch of trade, is an indication pregnant with its future 
improvement. 

DKUGS, MEDIOINHS, ETO, 


In 1855, when we came to this city, we could have hauled all the drugs it 
contained at a single dray load. Now we have three large establishments, 
two of which have not been open half the season, with a business over 
$62,000 in amount. ‘This it may be said is the growth of one year. Our 
office being situated in the vicinity of these establishments we are more 
familiar with the extent of country embraced in their transactions, than with 
most other departments. We notice that it extends from the Creek ‘Nation 
on the south, to Fort Laramie on the west: and when this country, the 
richest in the world in soil, and unrivalled in climate, is settled up, some idea 
may be formed of the immense trade that will pour into this city. What is 
true of the drug trade is true of all departments. If then we can exhibit a 
balance sheet like the present year, when only commercially two years old, 
what will be our exhibit ten years hence? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


We have thus far noticed all departments of trade that have become 
systematised, if we except the furniture trade and clothing. The latter may, 
however, come under properly, what we have said in regard to the dry goods, 
as they are yet, in this market, too nearly identified to be separated, 

The trade in furniture amounts to over $34,000, and is rapidly extending. 
But, without a local manufactory, its importance cannot be properly esti- 
mated, The amount of [urniture sold here, if it were also manufactured, 
would be of untold advantage to the city. We hope soon to chronicle the 
establishment of a furniture manulactory among us. In a city where black 
walnut wood is sold for fuel at $3 per cord, there ts no use in croakers saying 
that a furniture manufactory would not pay. 
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When we take into consideration the fact that the immense busines 
we have, by our figures, shown to have been done here the past year, has 
been of sales: alone, and that comparatively no shipments of local produc 
tion have been made, it shows a state of facts which is of vast import in our 
calculations upon the future of this region of country. 

Iy shows that there is not only an immense country back of us to supply, 
with a large population already there, but it shows also that the population 
is of so recent a date, that they have not had time to produce anything for 
export. We hazard nothing in saying that in five years time this country we 
are now supplying for their money, will be able to pay in exports, which will 
double our business in trade, and add tenfold to our population and 
resources. When we come to handle their wheat, corn, pork, etc., and manu- 
facture it into form for export, it is then that Kansas City will take a forward 
bound thar will astonish the world. Our progress so far is but the result of 
our shipping advantaves info the country—but when to this is added ont 
immense superiority as a point of shipment from the country, with the 
produce to ship, we shall have but commenced the giant progress that is in 
store for us. 

LIVE STOCK. 


This is an item of business, which, we think, more than any other 
connected with our city, is calculated to astonish those who have given 
no direct attention to western trade and developement. It is in magnitude, 
the heaviest item in our money transactions. There are many causes com- 
bining to make this result, and which have made Kansas City the stock 
market of the western plains. 

In the first place, Kansas City is the depot of the Santa Fe and Mexican 
trade, and consequently the best market for oxen. It is also the nearest 
river point to the stock growing regions of Arkansas, Texas, and the Chero- 
kee country, and the first place they strike the Missouri river on their trips 
north, to California, Salt Lake, and the U. S. Forts and trading points north 
of the Platte. It is also the nearest and most accessible river town to South- 
west Missouri, and over two-thirds of the Territory of Kansas, at which 
emigrants and others can Jand and outfit. [t is also the best starting point 
for stock direct to California, Utah, and Fort Laramie, as grass is from two 
to three weeks earlier by the Kansas than by the Platte, water more 
abundant, and less liability to Indian depredations, 

These facts all conspiring here for the past few years, made this the point 
of exchange and sale with stock drovers and stock raisers, and it is here that 
stock buyers come to meet the drovers and make their purchases. 

The drover of Texas buys his cattle and drives them to this point, where 
he meets the Missouri and California drover, to whom he sells; thus makine 
it the rendezvous of the cattle trade of the whole country west of the Missis. 
sippi. We have also known large lots sold here for Chicago, and points 
East, The same may be said of the dealer in mules and horses, for it is the 
nearest and best market to the country producing them, and is the point to 
which emigration looks for its supply: 

When these facts are considered, the large amount of our live stock saley 
will be readily understood. We have known as high as 15,000 head of stock 
sold here in one week during the season. This, large as it may seem, it but 
the beginning of what is to come. We see, by the Texas papers, that the 
drovers. from that State who have returned report in the most favorable light 
the advantages of our market, and no doubt many who have heretofore taken 
other routes will next season drive to this point. Should the Mormon Wer 
be commenced in earnest next season, as we have no doubt it will, it will 
have the effect of sending all the California droves this way, by the more 
southern route, as well as add immensely to our sales for army supplies. 
transportation, etc. From these causes we should not be surprised to see 
our stock sales increase 100 per cent. over last year. 
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TABLE SNOWING THE AMOUNT OF MEROHANDISE SOLD FOR THE YEAR 1857, 
AS YOLLOWS: 


















IDES! GUUS) npr ts Se SES Se 4 $390,007 67 
Bouts wind Shoes, costes et 146,801 64 
Mints On Cans, 22ce =o = ee see 238,480 00 
CIOURIINGS, eae pasa seme se ee eee 96,781 50 


Boku: fyid (Stahiorery a an ans 6,481 9$0____3664,552 71 
Hardware, Iron, Steel, Nails, ete, $147,299 17 






Powder, Used: ami! Shot; = -=— = === 25,088 65 
Glass and Glassware, __-____ —e —-== 20,231 64 
Wooden-ware, rooms, ete. — Sas —--- 8,980 25 
Stoves, Tia and Hollew-ware, = ~--- 58,281 36 
POWS |, mmpen ea ana ec hoe --- 2,722 00 
Wagons and Carriages __--- -——_ 44,800 00__-__$802,402 97 
GROOUIGE, wheres ates ces. 5. ——-F472,005 80 
Plonr anu) Weal) 22-2, — 382,400 00 
Bacon and! Gerd, oe 5 — 102,546 27 


Foreign and Domestic Liquors, ete. 
Cigars and Tolueco — —_ 17,488 85__ $1,130,350 22 
Robes, Furs, ete, —_ ~$267,253 02 
COE, sat ae pe saa goatee 43a — 58,580 96 
PAG 5S eta 20,575 00 


135,915 80 





Sundries, (embracing articles not expressed.) __ 105,791 86____$462,201 44 
Drugs, Medicines. and Oils, _.....- $62,193. 20 
Soap, Candles, ete, .... _____ 37,705 00 
Confectionery, .-..- 6,090 00 
Crackers and Pilot Bread, _____ 18,176 41 
ROP TRE, a ne eee 84,602 00..__$158,771 61 
Saddle, Leather and Harness. $81,287 90 





Lumber, Shingles, Sash, ete., 894,965 49___ $476,253 89 





BE eee eee $4,183,502 34 


STATEMENT SHOWING HE AMOUNT OF WARENOUSE BUSINESS DONE IN 
KANSAS CITY FOR THE YUAK ENDING DEOMMBER 31st, 1857, AS TAKEN rRoM 
THE LOOKS OF TNE COMMISSION MERCHAN'TS, AND NOT ENTERING INTO 
THE CALCULATIONS OF THE PORRGOING TABLE: 

















No. vf) Packnges —..-— == 2. 381,628 
No. of Wagons —._..-____ d 1,172 
No. of Plows ~_-______ 2,246 
No. of Sacks Flour ____ 49,266 
No. of Sacks Meal ____ 4,560 


No, of Sacks Oats __-_____ 2,160 


No. of Sacky Corn —.-_____ 2,760 

No. of Sacks of Potatoes _.______ 1,760 

No. of Bales Hay ~----______ 336 

Am't Mexican Wool ~_-~___ 865,000 pounds, 
Am't Lumber ~.. 2 _----_- 1,277,200 feet. 
Am't Shingles _ 656,090 

ARTE Tot i a pees 844,000 

No, of Kegs Powder — 1,940 

No. of Dry Hides __-_- 2,280 


Bales of Buffalo Robes —~ 7,040 or 70,400 robes 
Bales of Furs and Skins — 2,680 

Bags of Buffalo Tongues ----_---_~ 

Buffalo Meat ~~. ______ 55,000 pounds, 

No. of Packages Furniture 
No. of Gallons Stone-ware 
No. of Carriages _ 
No. of Pianos _____ 











Am’t Gold and Silver, in boxes, ~.-____._____ $1,139,661 50 
Am't Silver Ore from Gadaden Purchase, (pounds,) _ 2,000 
Am’t of pound freight, exclusive of above, (pounds, ) 12,985,600 
No. of warons loaded with the aboye goods, | 


4 9,884 

Freight, Charges, Commissions, ete., paid on above foods at warehouse $545,020 00 

STATEMENT OF LIVE STOCK SOLD IN THIS MARKE?P FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31st, 1857, 


[We compile the following fram our Live Block Murkot Reporte of the past searon, an published by ua wookly, from 
the aatunt sales made by nod through our stonk dealers, and from the etatiaticn tursishod to by the city butohers.j 
14,700 Horses, Mules and Oxen, averaged at $86 per Head, SSS $1,262,200 00 
62,000 Stock Cattle, from Missouri, Cherokee Country, Texus, Arkansas, 
sold for California, Salt Lake, Forts Kearney and Laramie, and for 





Home Markets, averaged at $18 per head, 939,000 00 
TOTAL, ~-~=-5=-==-+-----~--- +--+ isos $2,198,200 00 





“We lieve no data from which ¢o judgs of the number of Hogs and Sheup old, nnd prefer not to estimate] 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE RATE Op 1857, 


Merchandise sold and delivered, ----------------------+------- 
Commission and Forwarding business, —- 
Brick burnt and sold, —----____---~--_ = 
Thive Stack gold, <--32s seer ase eee 





GRAND TOTAL, --~----~-~-~-----~--~-----~---~--~------ $6,011,800 84 


We find by reference to the Wharfmaster’s Register, that the steamboat 
arrivals for this year are as follows; 
Number of steamboat arrivals from St. Louis, -~---------_---+---~+-~--—--+-+-- 566 


The largest number of arrivals in any one month was in June, being 76. 
The smallest was in February, being 5. 


WARETLOUSE BUSINESS, 


Under this head we propose to give an exhibit of the formwarding business 
of the port of Kansas for 1857. 

We have shown in the table below, the statistics of this business in detail, 
and now we take those items and prove what our trade is. This proof is, 
and shall be made plain, as mathematically correct. In the first instance we 
take the actual storage charges of our warehouses, which represents so much 
to the hundred pounds, and we find the 
Freight recefved for 1857,----- ~---- - -..--~+---------==-=-+-+-++ 57,000,000 Ibs. 
This amount of shipments we find, by wagon receipts, to be sent into the 
interior by 9,784 wagons. 

Now, every man knows that a full rigged and outfitted prairie wagon 
carries from 5,500 to 6,500 pounds, and taking the 9,784 wagons, and giving 
each 6,000 pounds, we have 58,704,000 pounds, which leaves over 1,000,000 
pounds for a margin for smaller wagons and bulky shipments. 

Again, We had during the year 566 steamboat arrivals from below. 
This number, at 200 tons to the boat, gives 113,200 tons, or 226,400,000 
pounds. Dividing this by four gives us 56,600,000 pounds, or within 400,000 
Ibs. of our actual receipts by storage charged. 

Thus, by taking 200 tons as the average of steamboat loads throughout 
the year, which all steamboatmen will bear us out in saying is a high aver- 
age, we find that Kansas City receives one-fourth of all the shipments up the 
Missouri river, from its mouth to the Rocky Mountains. 

Now, starting from our premises, which are the storage accounts of our 
warehousemen, and which have ben charged from bills of lading and col- 
lected upon delivery of goods to wagons and carried to the cash page of their 
ledgers, this result is obtained. There is, then, one-fourth of all the trade 
of the Missouri river done at Kansas City. And to give a better idea of the 
magnitude, we will state that in the remaining three-fourths, is all the gov- 
ernment supplies for the whole western Army, Forts, Indian supplies, etc., 
extending from Fort Union to Fort Benton, which is all shipped to other 
points—and none of which comes to Kansas City. This, then, will give us, 
after deducting government freights, which benefits no one, one-third, at 
least, of the commerce of the Missouri. ‘The trade of the Missouri, so far as 
the steamers which arrive here are concerned, is done from Glasgow to Sioux 
City, as they seldom commence discharging freight in any considerable 
quantity until they pass Jefferson City. We find, then, that the remaining 
two-thirds of the Missouri trade is done between thirty-six principal and 
inferior towns and shipping points, which we enumerate as follows; 

Glasgow, Cambridge, Brunswick, Miami, Hill's Landing, Waverly, Lex- 
ington, Wellington, Camden, Sibley, Richfield, Liberty, Wayne City, Wyan- 
dott, Quindaro, Parkville, Delaware, Leavenworth, Weston, Kickapoo, 
Atchison, Doniphan, St. Joseph, Towa Point, Brownsville, Nebraska City, 
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Kenosha, Plattsmouth, St. Marys, Bellevue, Trader’s Point, Omaha City, 
Council Bluffs, Florence, De Soto, and Sioux City, together with the hundred 
neighborhood landings all along the river, on both sides. Such is, at a brief 
and comprehensive glance, the trade, commerce, and commercial] position of 
Kansas City, in the great valley of the Missouri. 


EXPORTS, 


We will in a few brief words, give an idea as intelligent as we can, from 
our limited data, of the export trade of Kansag City. We leave out of this 
estimate any figures of local exports, as we have elsewhere shown that the 
country is too ew to raise anything as yet, and what it will be when settled 
and developed, any figures we could give would be so far short of what 
it will be, that we even refrain from prophecy in regard to it. 

We take our exports, however, from a region of country lying from 600 to 
1500 miles to south-west and west. 


EXPORTS OF NEW MEXICAN AND MOUNTAIN PRODUCTS FOR THE YEAR 1857. 
AMOUNT, VALUE. 














Mexican “Wool, Ibs,,, —.-.s——_-.--=2c5--24-. 865,000____ $129,600 00 
Mexican Goat Skins, See eee, -- 60,000____ 25,000 00 
Dressed Buckskins, __..___________ ~- 50,000____ 62,500 00 
Dry Hides, ______ se --105,000__.___- 875,000 00 


Specie in Boxes, —22—_ === ssa 1,139,661 50 





Silver Ore, one ton, (value not known), 


Furs, Skins and Peltries, (estimated,) "_——~77_~>~~~7—~7777-—- 77> 36,000 00 
TOTAL EXPORTS, De tet Ra ne SEL! $1,767,761 50 


These are in round numbers, calculated from packages, and from estimated 
sources from which no figures could be obtained. Of the larger proportion, 
at least seven-eighths, we have the correct figures, and our estimates of 
amounts from small dealers is not over the true amount. We estimate robes 
at $4.50; Wool at 15 cents per Ib.; goat skins 50 cents; dressed buckskins 
$1.25; and the furs, skins, and pelts, we have been compelled to estimate, 
with the assistance of our most experienced dealers in these articles. 

If, without a grain exporting country as yet to draw upon, and with the 
usual trade, but just in the bud of experiment, and considering that we have 
lying behind us, and already commercially tributary to us, a region of country 
larger than the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota, that has no other outlet to the markets of the East than 
through our city, some idea may be formed of the future import and export 
trade of the City of Kansas, 


CHAPTER IX. 


KANSAS CITY AND THH MINERAL REGIONS OPENED BY HER 
RAILWAYS. 


Tr1s chapter will necessitate us to draw largely upon publi- 
cations now extant, giving us information upon the mineral 
regions of the south-western counties of the State, and such 
other authorities as we may find informing us about the 
minerals of Kansas Territory. 

The mineral territory that is to constitute one of the princi- 
pal agencies of our growth and progress, we are, and it is very 
probable that most of our citizens are, very imperfectly 
conversant with. We, therefore, trust that too much will not 
be expected from us in our remarks and investigation of this 
very important, but at the same time very difficult subject to 
discuss. We commence our remarks with a few words caleu- 
lated to exhibit the comparative worth and extent of the 
mineral resources of several States. 

Pennsylvania is one of the greatest mineral States of the 
Union. Nearly every county in the State contains deposits of 
iron in one or another of its multifarious forms. According to 
the statistical tables of C. G. Childs, Pennsylvania contains an 
area of 46,000 square miles, of which upwards of 15,000 
square miles, or about one-third part of the State, is coal land. 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland combined, according to 
the best authorities, contain only 11,000 square miles of coal 
in an area of 120,000 square miles of territory. In relation 
to the quantity of iron ore, nearly the same relative propor- 
tions exist between Great Britain and Pennsylvania. It will 
thus be seen that these articles of the first necessity and 
indispensable to a state of civilization, Pennsylvania possesses 
three times as much as all Great Britain. In 1851, the value 
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of the coal trade alone of this State, which was worth at tide 
water $3,40 per ton, amounted to twenty millions of dollars. 
This State is also rich in other of the useful metals, such as 
lead and copper. 

With Ilinois, we will be brief. This State is considered to 
be inexhaustibly rich in minerals. Coal and iron are found in 
almost every part of the State; while copper and lead is most 
common to the north-west section of the State. Tho lead 
diggings are very productive, and extend over a vast extent of 
territory. But the coal region of Illinois extends from Central 
fowa to Northern Kentucky across the State. Thus it is that 
Illinois ranks high among the States of intrinsie mineral 
worth. 

We now come to the mineral regions of our own State and 
Kansas Territory, which we purpose to open with our railroad 
connections. We have said before that we were poorly pre- 
pared to face our subject with anything like a manifest of 
figures that it rightly merits. Such books as we ought to have 
about us, in order to write this chapter, we are unfortunately 
not possessed of, and we would not publish this chapter in our 
series, in its present brief and imperfect state, were it not that 
its subject is one so intimately connected with all the futnre 
grandeur of our city. Should there eyer be a demand for 
another edition of our work, this chapter will be more complete 
and elaborate. 

The mineral region of Missouri oceupies an area of 18,000,- 
000 acres. As early as 1718, it was described by a French 
writer as ‘‘an pays plein de mines.’’ (A country full of mines. } 
It extends along the whole south and south-western counties of 
the State. The climate throughout the whole extent of this 
mineral region is very equable and salubrious, and the super- 
incumbent soil generally fertile, No one of the mining districts 
of Europe enjoys such facilities of supporting a large popula- 
tion, as the mineral lands of sonth-west Missouri, and the 
eastern division of Southern Kansas; and yet the Hartz 
Mountains, with an area of 300,000 aeres, sustains 60,000 
inhabitants; the Erzgebirge of Saxony, with about 1,500,000 
acres, sustains 500,000 inhabitants: and Cornwall, with 
760,000 acres, sustains 300,000 people. 
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Populated as the Erzgebirge is, in the ratio of one inhabi- 
tant to every three acres, and the mineral regions of Missouri 
would sustain 6,000,000 souls; and the laborers of this popu- 
lation would find employinent for ages. Excepting gold and 
platina, most of the important and useful metals are known to 
exist very plentifully in our south-western counties. 

It is in these counties, also, that the great lead mines of the 
State are to be found. These mines have been workd, more 
or less, from the very earliest settlement of these counties. 
The ore is in the form of sulphuret and carbonate. Formerly 
the carbonate was considered as worthless; but it is now 
reduced in blast furnaces, and yields 72 per cent. The sul- 
phuret yields from 66 to 80 per cent., and contains about 
one-sixth of one per cent. of silver. 

Dr. Fenchtwanger estimates the amount of iron embeded in 
our iron regions to be enough to supply the world for a 
hundred years. The mines of Elba, Sweden, or Norway, 
together, do not contain an amount eyual to this. Several 
other metals found in combination with the above, give an 
additional value to these mines, and as recent examinations 
have developed tin in these districts, it may truly be said 
of Missouri, that no other State or country is richer in metalic 
wealth, or gives better prospects of future prosperity. The 
substantial wealth of England and Belgium is drawn from 
their mines; but neither of these countries can compare in any 
one respect with this State. 

Goal also exists close to the surface throughout the whole 
valley of the Upper Osage, both in this State and Kansas 
Territory, more abundant than elsewhere in the West. This 
coal is found in layers of great thickness, and on distillation it 
yields excellent coke, and a gas that burns with a bright and 
copious flame; and, being destitute of sulphur, it is well 
adopted to furnaces and manufacturing purposes. 

Here is an extraet from our city paper, that furnishes 
definite information concerning minerals in Kansas: 


“Prof. Hawn, Assistant State Geologist of Missouri, who has spent much 
time in explorations, estimates the coal area of Eastern Kansas at 17,000 
square miles. He also is of opinion that the Permian formation in Kansas, 
relative to which many interesting facts have recently been made public, 
contains gypsum sufficient to regenerate and fertilize the arid plains in the 
western portion of that Territory.” 
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Thus, briefly, we have, with the assistance of such few 
authorities as we have been able to command, furnished a 
synopsis of the mineral resources that our railroads will bring 
to our doors. We have said nothing of the minerals of the 
Territory, We cannot, for the want of the proper informa- 
tion. We have heard a thousand times of the rich coal, lead, 
and iron regions of Southern Kansas; but have never, as yet, 
been in the possession of information sufficiently authentic to 
enable us to give an elaborate report. We know, however, 
from our own personal observations, that coal, lead, and iron do 
exist in the southern division of this Territory; but we are 
wholly unprepared for any lengthy remarks concerning min- 
erals, as they exist in Kansas. 

On the west border of this State, and on the east border of 
Kansas, and due south from this city only seventy miles, what 
we will call Kansas minerals, exist plentifully. They are 
found in the valley of the Osage, and also on Mining Oreek, 
which is an important tributary of the Osage. Mining Creek 
is a very old name, and was given to this ereek on account of 
the lead and coal mines in its valley. There are gentlemen in 
our city who have specimens of the lead, iron and coal from 
this region. We are informed by these gentlemen, that coal is 
very abundant about the Osage—that a well cannot. be sunk 
anywhere without finding thick strata of coal. 

It is something very unusual to find lead and coal in the 
same sections, or coal and gold; it is indeed a geological 
anomaly—yet, it is a fact, that coal and lead exist in this 
valley, and from the annals of California, we learn that gold 
and coal are found in the placers of the Sierra Nevada. Iron 
and coal are often found together, and in the valley of the 
Osage, near Monagan Springs, in this State, these two minerals 
are inexhaustible. Kansas City is, then, only about seventy 
miles from lead, coal, and iron regions of unknown extent and 
richness. 

But the construction of railroads, however, will direct atten- 
tion to this subject, when no one need longer be in the dark 
relative thereto. If, now, emigration continues to our State 
and the Territory for the next ten years, as rapidly as it has 
done for the last three, and nothing occurs to create an exodus 
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from our own State, then we rightfully expect to see this great 
mineral wealth united to our substantial supports of commerce. 
We give another extract from the ‘‘ Western Journal of Com- 
merece, wherein the editor says he speaks with authority 
concerning the coal of Kansas. 


"We are at last able to speak authoritatively concerning the location, 
quality, and supply of coal that our city will shortly demand for mechanical 
and manufacturing purposes, On Wednesday last, we were presented with 
a specimen of this coal, containing two solid feet, and weighing one hundred 
and seven pounds—nearly equal to a bushel and a half of coal. Heretofore 
we have had but very little to say concerning our coal Prospects, inasmuch 
as all the specimens that we have seen, have been very poor specimens, and 
by mo means a superior quality of coal. 

But the specimen that we now have in our office, justifies us in saying 
what we have for a long time been anxious to announce, that Kangas. City 
can now be supplied with coal, of the very best quality for the forge, and 
being free from sulphur, is thereby suitable for all manufacturing purposes; 
and, furthermore, the supply is inexhaustible; and such are the arrange- 
ments already made for its transportation, that it will be delivered in our city 
nt an expense not exceeding a railroad tariff, and by a class of vehicles, that 
in this country are the next thing to a railroad—the Santa Fe wagon trains, 

The coal region from whence our specimen comes, is in Shawnee county, 
Kansas Territory. The _bed, as now opened, is in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a town on “one hundred and ten” creek, called Washigton, 
between Prairie City on the East, and Versailles on the West. The ereat 
New Mexico highway, over which some nineteen thousand wagons, each of 
three tons burthern, pass twice every year, passes directly through these coal 
regions, and will continue to be open for this immense trade until superceded 
by the railroad. 

It will not be necessary for us at present, to say more concerning the 
geography of these enal regions, than that the country for counties around is 
of the very finest areable land, and capable of sustaining and enriching 
many thousand farmers; also, that in the immediate neighborhood of the 
eoal beds now opened, there are upward of three hundred acres of timber, 
the great body of which is suitable for framing lumber and other building 
purposes. And also, that the whole region is supplied with springs of good 
water, some of them being mineral springs, and creek water for stock—this 
creek water being a running stream the year round. This last circumstance 
we mention as important, inasmuch as most streams in the Territory are dry 
many months in the year. Also, rock quarries, furnishing good material fer 
fencing and building purposes, constitutes another feature of the geogruphy 
of this coal region, 

As an item of general information, we may also mention that the country 
in this region is rapidly settling up with industrious, eterprising business 
men; and that at the town, or rather settlement of Washington, which ia the 
depot for the country trade in those parts, there is one hotel, o store, stacked 
with general merchandise, a wagon shop, a blacksmith shop, ‘and a tin shop— 
thus, the first most necessary and most essential industrials of a new town— 
are represented, which, by-the-by, is a good sign. 

The quantity of coa] in this locality we do not venture to estimate, nor 
even to define its area, as our informant, Mr. Fry P. McGee, tells us thar it 
extends over several townships, and by him, as ‘also by the citizens of that 
district, is considered inexhaustible. And knowing that our information {4 
from a gentleman who has been industrious and interested in obtaining infor- 
mation concerning the quantity, ae also the quality of this coal, we freely 
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endorse his estimate of quantity by adding that there is evidently enough to 
supply us for fifty years, even should our city proportions become Philadel- 
phian. 

We are not prepared to give a scientific analysis of this coal: but black- 
smiths testify fully to its worth for the forge—where it is very probable it will 
be mostly consumed; that is, for one ar two years, or until our city can 
enumerate several manufacturing establishments among her business enter- 
prises. 

These coal regions are about sixty miles from this city—machinery is now 
being constructed, so that one of the Santa Fe wagons, freighting sixty 
hundred, can be loaded in about fifteen minutes, and as we consider it to be 
no over estimate to say, that of the nineteen or twenty thousand wagons 
coming in this season from the plains, at least thirteen thousand of thern will 
come in empty, and we will say, to be within bounds, that at least half of 
these empty wagons will come in loaded with coal, from the Washineton 
coal regions, bringing us this spring at least. forty-three million pounds of 
coal, or about five hundred and fifty thousand bushels; which will constitute 
quite a respectable coal yard for a city of only ahout five thousand people. 

At a low estimate we will say this coal can be sold at twenty-five cents per 
bushel—then the total value of the coal in our first yard would be about one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars. We invite one and all to eall at our 
office and examine this coal,” 


In conclusion, we ean only add that the same geological 
formation that exists in this neighborhood, and throughout all 
the mineral region of Southern Kansas, extends west and 
north-west as far as Fort Riley, and even westward to the 
source of the Smoky Thill Fork of the Kansas, Examining 
parties, for the purpose of ascertaining the true extent and 
richness of these mineral regions, are about being formed and 
outfitted at the expense of capitalists heretofore eneared in 
mineral operations. A missionary informs us that there is a 
ereek near the southern line of Missouri, situate in the Terri- 
tory, where lead is found upon the surface in lumps, from one 
to five inches in diameter, and as the Indians in that region 
have, ever since they learned the use of fire arms, been in the 
habit of resorting to this region for the purpose of obtaining 
their lead for bullets, we regard these evidences as quite as 
satisfactory of the existence of large deposits as the geologist 
could present after a rigid scientific examination. 

This information is fully corroborated by the merchants and 
settlers in the Cherokee reserve. Altogether, this is the most 
satisfactory evidence that at this day can possibly be furnished 
concerning the extent and evidences of rich mineral deposits in 
Southern Kansas—which mineral regions we purpose to open 
through our railway connections with Southern Kansas, Arkan- 
sas and Texas, 


CHAPTER X. 


THE INDUSTRIAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND LABOR PURSUITS OF 
THE CITY. 


WHEN a city is not numbering over 7,000 inhabitants, and 
her record of business statistics wholly of a commercial char- 
acter, overreach, by millions, the published records of cities on 
the Mississippi and Ohio, and in the North-west, with three 
and five times her population, it certainly looks as if Kansas 
City was purely a commercial place, and that there certainly 
could be but very few people engaged in industrial, profes- 
sional, and labor pursuits. 

To be sure, it does take a large complement of our citizens 
to regulate and transact our commercial affairs, amounting 
annually, in round numbers, to six millions of dollars. At the 
same time, we have a very fair representation among all the 
professions, crafts, and labor pursuits—and if our commercial 
arithmetic does largely out-figure the records of more populous 
western cities, we expect to show that science, industry and 
labor, in this city, is fairly up to the standard of thrift and 
enterprise throughout the West. 

A comparative statement will aid us materially in the esti- 
mates and showings of our city interests in this chapter, we 
therefore introduce a few figures from the late exhibits of the 
city of Keokuk, which city publishes commercial and manufac- 
turing figures, unsurpassed by any Mississippi river city with 
the same population. 

The population of Keokuk in 1856 was, according to the 
Assessor’s estimate, 14,000; more than double our present 
population. The total amount of the trade and commerce of 
Keokuk, for the same year, was $3,270,153. This is the 
business of forty-four houses embracing all departments of 
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trade; two iron founderies, which did a business of $134,000 : 
and the proceeds of the sale of 31,000 hogs for $356,500. 

Thus much for the figures of Keokuk. Now, we find 
enunmerated among the professional, industrial, and laboring 
people of Keokuk, eighty-six places of business where profes- 
sional, banking, and agency business is transacted, and two 
hundred and forty-three places where the industrial and labor 
pursuits are performed. 

We now have before us a few figures, furnishing a miniature 
exhibit of the commercial, industrial, and professional business 
of a city on the Mississippi river, with over twice our popula- 
tion, with railroads already at her yery doors, and her people 
indulging in the city luxury of gas light. A city where there 
are already in operation various manufacturing establishments, 
furnishing employment for hundreds of operatives—and the 
support for the families of laborers. This one branch of 
business alone, is sufficient not only to employ a large amount 
of capital, but it creates business for every other class of 
people. The workmen must have a place for a home—they 
buy a lot of the real estate man—they must have a house to 
live in—they pay money to the house builder for a home—they 
must bave food and raiment for their families—the dry goods 
and grocery merchant get their share of the operative’s hire— 
and so with the shoemaker, the tailor, the tinsmith, the black- 
smith, and every other industrial pursuit. 

Let us now present our own figures, and see how the record 
stands. We must, of course, draw upon the pages of onr 
former chapters for the figures of our own commerce, when we 
will follow up with the numerals of profession and industry. 
Here is the record: 


Keokuk, Population in 1856, --------------------------------~- 14,000 

Professional hotises, - 

es Industrial houses, —----— acon 

se Trade and Commerce, —~~$8,270,153 00 
Kansas City, Population in 1857, ------------+-—— — zs B,1 

Professional houses, ~------~-----~- a 







ia Industrial houses, ~---~-------------~ 488 
ma Merchants and Traders houses, ----...._______ = 18 
~ Trade and Commerce, ~------------___--~~-~__--~-_~ ~~ $6, 011,300 34 


We have now no further use for our comparative manifest. 
We have introduced it for the express purpose of giving and 
showing all that we could with figures; and as figures always 
convey the most information when they give comparative 
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results and totals, we have been induced to introduce the above 
figures about Keokuk, though we might have selected many 
other western cities that would have shown the same proud 
record for Kansas City. 

We will now enter more fully into the details of our chapter, 
by giving, in the outset, a schedule of all the ocenpations of 
our eity, properly embraced within the professions and indus- 
trials: 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER ON INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS, PLACES Or 


BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL OFFIORS, SHOPS, PTC. IN KANSAS CITY, ON THI 
sist OF DECEMBER 1857. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MECHANICAL, 





















Saddle and Harness shops, _.__.____ 3 | Coppersmitha, .....-__..________ 2 
Tatlor shops; =..--—2..4. 6 | Metalic and Cement Roofers, 3 
Wagon Maker's shops, _...-..- 6 | Stone and Marble yards, _.-__ 1 
Blackumith shops, ~....__________ 8 | Newspaper and Job Offices, 1 
Stove and Tin-ware establishments, _ 2 | Stone Quarries, 10 
Carpenter and Joiner shops, —-.-____ 18 | Butchers Markets, _..___ 6 
Painter shops, —.--..--__________ 10 | Soap and Candle makers, _ 1 
Bakeries — 2 ' =o: | Ghitamiths, ooo 8 
Breweriea, ~...._____ = Barber shops — 4 
Steam Flour mills, ——— -1 | Livery Stables, 6 
Hlorse mill, ~-... -1 | Draymen and Teamsters — ~~ ___ 1h0 
Steam Saw mills, —.._ = @ | Hotels and Saloons —-.--- 1. _ 27 
Sash and Blind Factory, — ~1 | Hat and Cap makers, -..._______ 1 
Brisk: Yardy, =... ——_— -~ 8 | Ox Yoke oe eee aes 1 
Plow Factories, --..-_ - 1 | Axe Helve bs 1 ae eee eae 2 
Stone Cutters yards, —_ = 8) Cigat makers, 2------- 35 1 
Mattress factories, -_-_-____ — 2 | Gardeners, 

Carriage and Buggy factories, - 1 | Confectioners, 

Cooper shops, ~....--______ - 2 | Boot and Shoe makers, ___________ 5 
Shingle Machine shops, — = 2) Well Diggers, 1... 9 
Lumber Yards, --___._.____ ~ 6 | Cistern Builders, .---.--________ 7 
Glaziers and Paper Hangers, — - 4 | Statuary raskers,---.-_____..__ 1 
Millinery establshments, ~ _____ a | ANRC res a ee 4 
Jewelry and Watchmakers shops, = ‘6 

Soda Water manufactory, ~~ _______ 1 

Chairmakers shops, —---_________ can! Bricklayers, = 55° =o 58 


PROFESSIONAL, AGENCY OFFICES, Hc. 





Physicians, NGtHINGKS » soso ee 3 
Lawyers, ~~ Werntinte, tae awl 
Ministers .-.-_- SUstioess. =i 
Civil Engineers, —- TeseRGrs, a se i ee ae f 
Geologists, ~---.-..-_ TROND) Spi => 
Bankera and Brokers, — Daguerreotypists, ----_-_______ <= 2 
Real Estate Agents, __ Contractors, —---------______ ~-16 
Architects, —---_-____ Draughtsmen, —-----________ = 5 


Insurance Agencies, __ Merchants and Traders, _______ _-78 
Express Agencies, __.____..________ SULVAYON;, 2-1 ee See 3 


The amount of business and mechanical labor performed by 
some of our leading branches of industry is worthy of especial 
notice. First among these leading industrials we notice 

WAGON MAKING AND BLACKSMITHING, 


It is not till late years that these pursuits have been carried 
on very extensively. The heavy wagon making and black- 
smithing business of the border and the great plains has 
heretofore heen done in Independence—and a large proportion 
of this same business is now done there. In 1854, the wagon 
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making and Blacksmithing business of Independence amounted 
to $61,520, according to her own record. Since 1854, this 
business has increased largely, and now Kansas City more than 
divides this most profitable branch of industry with her neigh- 
bor, Independence. What her figures for 1857 are, we are not 
apprised of—but they must overreach by thousands her busi- 
ness of 1854, to compete with Kansas City for 1857. The 
returns from our wagon makers and blacksmiths, show that in 
1857 this business amounted, in the aggregate, to 


Wagons end Carriages, --.------_------------- ------—----------- $44,800 00 
Dlackamithing, --....--...-.--------------------------------- 39,681 00 
TOTAL, -—-----~-------—-----—------- =" $84,481 00 


An elaborate statement of this branch of industry should 
here be given; but we cannot furnish it for the very same 
reason that has prevented us from more detailed statements of 
various other subjects—we have not the room. We can only 
add, that for ourselves we never, till we had made the investiga- 
tion, had anything like an adequate idea of this business. We 
had daily seen, in the streets of our city, the sign of the horse 
shoe in general use as symbolical of the profession of the 
forge—but of the character and extent of the labor these 
performed on work for the interior, we were not apprised of. 
The next heavy industrial business, done with the border and 
the interior, is performed by our 


SADDLE AND HARNESS MAKERS. 


Tn 1854 this business in Independence amounted to $14,000. 
In 1857 the saddle, leather, and harness business of our city 
amounted to $81,287,90. A large portion of this business is 
done with the mountain and New Mexiean trains. It fre- 
quently happens that a whole train—say of forty wagons— 
with four hundred mules, requires a complete harness outfit on 
their return trip. Our harness makers receive by mail, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the train, orders for this harness outfit. 
The harnesses are then made, and ready for the train on its 
outward trip. The harness repairing business for these trains 
is also a heavy item with harness makers. Every train 
requires more or less of repairing work, as well with our 
harness makers as with our blacksmiths and wagon makers. 
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This business is also carried on very extensively with the 
various Indian tribes of the border, Every Indian considering 
himself ‘‘poor indeed,’’ unless he is possessed of a pony, and a 
fancy saddle and bridle, that shall cost at least from $30,00 to 
$40,00. The custom of the country also enhances the saddle 
business. Every man and woman—especially young men and 
young ladies—are supposed to have a saddle and bridle if no 
other personal property. Qn this border, traveling on horse- 
back, to town, to church, to court, to school, and to the dance, 
is the favorite mode of traveling. It is not only a habit with 
the old and the young people, but it is an amusement, a 
luxury enjoyed by every one. 


TIN SMITHING, 


Is another of the chief industrials of the city, and in 1857, 
this business was largely increased by the great demand for tin 
roofing, our dealers finding it almost impossible to obtain a 
supply of roofing, during some months of the panie, even from 
the house of Phelps, Dodge & Co., in New York, the largest 
tin and metal establishment in the States. Very many of our 
larger and most substantial brick buildings erected in 1857 
were roofed with tin; and others are now going up, while more 
are under contract for spring building, which will still keep up 
the demand for tin roofing, and it may fairly be stated that tin 
roofing is now permanently connected with the business of our 
tinsmiths. 

Every kitchen requires more or less of stoye and tinware— 
and nowhere in the west has the kitchen demand for this ware 
been larger than on this border. Even in our own city, we 
may safely say that in 1857 one thousand new kitchen outfits 
were made. Some for the young bride, just commencing the 
labor of life and love, and more for the emigrant, who has 
come to live and work in this great metropolis of the American 
Plains. 

Large sales of tin ware are here made to trains, freighters, 
and emigrants, consisting of such articles as are generally used 
around the camp-fire. For every five or six wagons in a 
Mexican train, a full outfit of cooking utensils is demanded, 
which, in the aggregate, for upwards of nine thousand wagons, 
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makes about, 1,800 outfits—something of an item for our 
tinsmiths. Exclusive of the roofiing business, the business of 
our tin and hollow-ware dealers amounted, in 1857, to 
$53,281,36. 

BRICK AND LUMBER YARDS, 


In 1857 the business of these yards was enormous for a city 
of only about 5,000 people, amounting to $479,543.49, almost. 
equivalent to the whole business of Independence for the year 
1854, which was only $565,000, as per the statistics of Inde- 
pendence for that year. Early in the spring of 1857, it was 
evident to our luambermen and lumber merchants, as also to our 
brick makers, that there would during the year be a large 
demand for building material, Accordingly, preparations to 
meet the demand were made by both lumbermen and brick 
makers, But the demand far exceeded the supply, either of 
brick or lumber, and consequently many buildings were not 
completed that were under contract and partly up. 

It is estimated, by our warehouse merchants, that the freight 
charges on pine and finishing lumber delivered at this city, 
during the season of 1857, was upwards of $50,000. All this 
lumber was shipped from Pittsburgh, and the lumber yards of 
Chieago; our dealers frequently buying the whole cargoes 
of several vessels—lumber being delivered at Kansas City from 
Chieago, breaking bulk only once in the transit, viz: at 
St. Louis. 

Much larger preparations are being made this year, to meet 
the demand, than last, as the demand for spring building is 
now (March, 1858,) nearly equivalent to the building of the 
year of 1857, which amounted to 591 brick and frame buildings. 

All the first and most necessary industrials of a new and 
growing city are well represented, and doing a very thriving 
business; but there is still room and demand for others. 
Workers at every craft can still find employment in our city, 
or a good opportunity to open business on their own account, 
and be sure of a thriving and prosperous trade. 

Contracting is another very extensive and profitable business 
among our Jabor pursuits. Large amounts of money are 
yearly expended by the city, in her corporate capacity, and 
also by individuals, for grading, excavation, and embankment, 
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as also for cistern and well-digging. Contracting work was 
first done on Market street, by Mr. Michael Smith, who was the 
first contractor on our streets. This work was done in 1855, 
and the city paid Mr. Smith for the same, $1,200. The 
amount of public work done in the city in 1857 was: 

On the Levee, --—----=+--==---~-$10,387 90. _..D. O'Neil, Contractor. 

“ Brondway Street, ---__--- 4,771 00_-__A. Cargile, Contractor. 

' Wyandott Ls ws 5,539 00_-_- Peter Sodan, Contractor. 


* Delaware 
" Commercial 





_W. Park & Co., Contractors, 
2,918 00.--_Cusick & Mahan, Contractors, 


Main . 375 00___.-Thomas Tacket, Contractor. 
= * be 618 00__-_Rrady & McCarty, Contractors. 
"Third zt 285 00.._.-McBrien & O Neil, Contractors. 
“ Second = aes 721 00____MeBrien & O'Neil, Contractors. 
* Court Howse, ~.--~-—---------- 4.637 00 0. W. Ammona, Contractor. 
TOTAL, --~~----------- S30,866 00 


There was also expended in former years, on our streets, 
$18,245,00—making in all expended by the city in the im- 
provement of streets, $44,111,00. The amount of excavation 
done by individuals, for the erection of fifty buildings, during 
the year 1857, was $16,700,00, averaging only $337,00 to 
each building; not such an extravagant expenditure after all, 
for securing a good and permanent foundation to build upon. 

It will thus be seen that, in our city, the contracting busi- 
ness, which furnishes labor for hundreds of men, is of itself a 
very extensive business, and will so coutinue for years, as the 
labor already done has wasted away our “awful hills’? but 
very little. 

The professions are fully represented, as a matter of course, 
for who ever lived in a fast and growing town where there were 
not lawyers, doctors, ministers, etc., to minister to our spiritual, 
temporal, and legal wants. Dr. B. Troost was the first physician 
in town; he practiced here alone for years, gaining for himself 
a high reputation as a physician, and enlisting the affections 
and good opinion of the people in all the relations of 
life. But now we have young men and old, graduates of the 
first institutions of our own country and Europe, who are ever 
ready to be professionally engaged. We also have a full com- 
plement of legal gentlemen, most of whom possess the power 
and ability to completely upset the law and evidence in any 
suit they may undertake. 

The establishment of manufactures is now attracting the 
attention of our citizens, as also of capitalists from abroad, who 
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have lately visited us. We have an abundance of the raw 
material for the furnace, and all kinds of machinery, either for 
the construction of the labor saving implements of the country, 
or the manufacture of useful or ornamental fabrics. Knowing 
the strenuous efforts now being made for the erection of these 
manufactories in our eify, we feel warranted in saying, that in 
1860 we shall be the foremost city in the West in manufactures, 
commeree, and industry. 

oo much in this chapter cannot possibly be said, either to 
our own ¢itizens or to our readers abroad, on the subject of 
manufactures in Kansas City, and the inducements here offered 
for the investment of capital in these labor employing establish- 
ments. Within two years, large manufacturing establishments 
must be built somewhere on this border, or in the Territory, to 
supply the people of Western Missouri and Kansas with imple- 
ments of agriculture, wagons, castings, and furniture. 

Any one who will take the trouble to investigate the history 
of these establishments for the construction of large and heavy 
aricles—even if such investigation is only a brief and hasty 
one, will readily perceive that what we have said above, viz, 
that within two years these establishments must and will 
be built here, that there is something more than a mere 
prophecy in our remark. What is that history in short? Why, 
in the New England States, all of our smaller fabrics are 
made; such as needles, pins, cutlery, tools, nails, butts and 
serews, ete.; articles, in the construction of which the very 
closest and nicest calculations as to cost, labor, ete.,. must 
be made, inasmuch as a quarter of a cent in the cost of any 
one of these fabries over the original estimate, or the loss of 
one hour in the day, by the operatives, would nearly, if not 
quite bankrupt the establishment. 

All such manufacturing establishments have, and are likely 
to remain confined to localities where labor is cheap, and the 
price thereof fixed. Further west, we find in Pittsburgh 
another class of manufactures. In the iron or smoky city they 
make glass, nails, steel, machinery, castings, and every 
description of iron and steel articles, that do not require such 
a nice and close calenlation as to cost, either of material 
ov labor. Further west, in Cincinnati, the Queen City 
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constructs another class of fabrics. The great interests of 
Cincinnati are embraced in the manufacture of wine, stoves, 
furniture, and pork packing. The capital and labor engaged 
in these several manufactures 7s Cincinnati. 

Further west, in St Lonis, we find her manufacturing’ capital 
invested in the building of heavy steam boilers, steamboat and 
mill machinery, and reducing the ore of the mines of Missouri 
in blast. furnaces. All work done in St. Louis by manufac- 
tories is of the most massive and heavy kind—such as cannot 
be transported either by water or railroad from the Hast, 
except at ruinous rates of transportation. 

In the present undeveloped state of the country, with 
nothing fixed or systematized, the price of labor constantly 
changing, ete., ete., there can be manufactured in Kansas City 
only such articles as do not require the closest ealeulations as 
to cost, and on which the tarriff of transportation is so high as 
to be an offset-to the difference in the price of labor here and 
in Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, where these articles 
are now made, and sold in this market. 

Wagons, furniture, implements of agriculture, and castings, 
ean be made now in Kansas City, by the aid of machines, and 
sold at prices that will drive the foreign articles out of our 
market. 

Manufactures, then, are what we want most, and we must 
have them at an early day, or in a measure we may lose 
command of the great commercial privileges we now enjoy. 

Properly, in connection with the miscellaneous subjects of 
this chapter, we should speak of the press, or the newspaper, 
and the worth of this most potent lever of intellect and power 
in the building up of our city. 

Previous to general remarks on this subject, we give in 
detail a concise history of the newspaper in Kansas City, 
inasmuch as the history and character of the newspaper, in any 
business community, is one of the best indices of the resources 
and business of such locality. Indeed, there is not in the 
West, any business place of importance that has not a good 
newspaper record; such record showing, a8 our own does 
show, that the newspaper is the most potent lever in any 
community. 
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The first paper established in this city was the ‘‘ Kansas 
Ledger’’—in 1851—conducted by Mr. Kennedy. This gen- 
tleman, after publishing the ‘‘Ledger’’ for about fifteen 
months, sold the paper to Mr. Eperson, who continued the 
publication of the ‘““Ledger’’ for about the same number of 
months as his predecessor. The ‘‘Tedger’’ was a small sheet, 
somewhat smaller than our present ‘‘Daily Journal of Com- 
merce.’? We learn from our citizens, at that time in business 
here, that the paper was ably and satisfactorily conducted by 
both editors. 

But business houses, upon which a newspaper is always 
dependent for its support, were at that time few, and Mr. Hp- 
erson not feeling entirely satisfied with the business of his 
office, sold to gentlemen in Independence, and the ‘Western 
Reporter’? was then issued at the City of Independence, 
published with the material of the old “*Ledger.’”’ 

With the sale and removal of the Ledger Office, the city was 
without a newspaper for nearly eighteen months. But business 
again demanded a newspaper, and M. J. Payne, Esq., our 
present mayor, acting as the agent of the city, went to 
St, Louis and purchased the material of a new office. On the 
arrival of this material, the ‘‘Kansas City Enterprise’? made 
its appearance, September 23d, 1854. W. A. Strong, Hsq., 
had charge of the editorial department, and D. K. Abeel, of 
the publishing department of the ‘«Bnterprise.’’ 

This paper was edited by Mr. Strong with spirit and ability 
up to the spring of 1855, when Mr. Strong associated with him 
A, J. Martin, Esq. The paper was edited by these gentlemen 
till August 1855, when the ‘‘Enterprise’’ was bought out. by 
R. T. Van Horn, Esq., who assumed the editorial control of 
the ‘Enterprise’? October Ist, 1855. 

Up to the time that Mr. Van Horn assumed the charge of 
the paper it had a most precarious existence. The town was 
new, population small, and business limited, and the support 
that a paper derives from business was of course meagre. In 
1854 business began to be systematized, and from Mr. Van 
Horn’s connection with the paper dates the eminent success 
which it has attained. 

It at once took a position in the political and business world 
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that commanded general attention, and has ever since been 
conducted with an energy, industry, and a commanding ability, 
that has placed it indisputably at the head of the Western 
Press. There is one feature that has always characterized the 
paper since that date—a devotion to home and local interests, 
that has made it, more than any other interest, the builder and 
architect of the present City of Kansas. It has furnished 
more information, historical, statistical, and commercial, of 
Western Missouri, the Great Western Plains, and the Moun- 
tains, their trade, resourees, and capabilities, than any other 
newspaper in the Mississippi Valley. This is a strong asser- 
tion, but it is true, and had it not been for the information 
furnished, the wealth of opportunity opened up, and the data, 
facts and figures, furnished through its columns, this work 
would never have been projected, much less embodied in its 
present form. 

On the Ist-of January, 1857, Mr. D. K. Abeel, who had 
had charge of the publishing of the paper from its first: issue, 
purchased of Mr. Van Torn one-half of the establishment— 
and on the first of the following October the paper was 
enlarged and changed to the ‘‘ Western Journal of Commerce,”’ 
and in June, 1858, the ‘‘Daily Journal of Commerce’’ made 
its appearance in Kansas City—and now, with a few general 
remarks upon the aim and influence of our newspapers, we will 
dismiss the subject. 

The newspaper is not only an organ of instruction and 
information for the public, but it is expected to advocate all 
the most important and substantial interests represented in the 
community where it is established. When it fails to do this, 
much of its potency is lost. It is expeeted, in all young and 
growing places like our own, that the newspaper will protect, 
advocate and cherish all the interests that caused its establish- 
ment; at the same time, however, no man would wish to 
assume the control of a newspaper, if he felt that the inde- 
pendence of his sheet was to be at all controlled by these 
interests. For whenever this happens, the publie will be very 
likely to lose confidence in the paper, and consequently it 
would be deprived of its influence in the defense of those 
interests. No matter what the particular object may be that 
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the paper is aiming to accomplish, whether it be a particular 
line of policy in polities, or a particular creed of religion, or 
an advoeacy of certain commercial relations and resources, it 
is sure to lose its influence, if it allows its independence to be 
controled by these interests. A good newspaper will always 
retain command of its own independence. 

A newspaper that does not do this, can never help to 
organize, systematize, or build up any eommunity, and is 
unworthy of public patronage, At the same time there are a 
thousand interests that ereate newspapers that expects the 
sacrifice of its independence in their defence ; but no interests 
of a great or growing commercial city require any such sacri- 
fice, and it is to be hoped that it will never be made by any 
organ representing and cherishing the interests of our city. 
Thus far in our own city it has never been done. The only 
paper which now represents the interests of Kansas City, the 
‘CWestern Journal of Commerce,’’ has, we are happy to say, 
never allowed the object for which it was established to be 
defeated, by losing control of its independence; that, is to say, 
we feel assured that the readers of this paper have never found 
its pages filled with articles that exhibit an intemperate zeal 
for any of the interests of the city, thereby calling on the 
publie to make allowance for what was said, and thus, in a 
great measure, weakening its influence. It is hoped, then, 
that none of our citizens will consider the credit we have given 
this journal as at all out of place; or that it has been given as 
an endorsement of any particular policy of the editor—far 
from it. 

The ‘“Western Journal of Commerce’’ is a newspaper we 
should all be proud of; and as the time has already come when 
other journals will be established in our city, to co-operate with 
this paper in the advocacy of our interests, shall we not be 
proud to find them, also, masters of their own independence. 
It is useless, now-a-days, to say anything concerning the 
liberty of the press, the freedom of the press, or tell how they 
give information to all classes of people, and acquaint us with 
our own, as well as others, position, circumstances and advan- 
tages. Everyone is perfectly familiar with all this, and when 
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other papers are established in our city, we shall all know that 
they have guarantied to them the liberty of the press, ete. 

We can also invite others to establish papers here, for we 
need more papers, and different papers. Different papers 
to represent different political opinions, different religious 
sentiments, and to give us different views upon our municipal 
affairs, etc. In short, we shall not be fully organized for 
municipal government, or political controversy, and other 
matters of importance, until we have more newspapers. We 
then are ready to let it be known that Kansas City encourages 
the establishment of newspapers as well as the building of 
railroads, manufactures, ete. In conclusion of this chapter 
then, we can only add, that when our city begins to assume the 
proportions of an emporium, we shall expect to see blocks of 
industrial houses, streets occupied by manufactures, and a 
corps of editors advocating their varied interests. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DESTINY OF KANSAS CITY. 


In the next ten years, we are warranted in believing that 
four large cities will be built west of the Mississippi river. 
Geography and commerce warrant us in this conclusion. So 
extensive is western empire already in the hands of the fore- 
runners of Ameriean progress and development, that the 
foundation and building of these great commercial entrepos is 
already demanded. The business of the several divisions of 
this great empire of products also demands them—and the 
geography of the respective divisions fixes their localities. 
Where are they to be built? is the question we now purpose to 
answer as establishing the destiny of Kansas City. 

Tn the process of the present developement of the Great 
West, with her hundred cities, many of them centres of a more 
extended and extensive commerce than some States of Europe: 
while others, as subordinate centres, are the marts and depots 
of district or county wealth and produce, far superior to the 
solid business of more populous cities of the Hastern World; 
has American mind been cognizant of all this wonderful growth 
and progress, and suffered her intellect to remain so perverse, 
blind and imbecile, as not to be able to discover in this national 
highway of progress some footprints, and so to speak, some 
commercial magnet, pointing as unerringly as the needle to the 
north, to the course and courses whither the highway of 
progress shall traverse this empire of farms and vallies between 
the Mississippi and Rocky Mountains, and where to build 
thereon its metropolitan depots of commerce. 

We ask again, must we deny ourselves the right to consider 
the destiny of our young city, to consider her as one of the 
most substantial depots of this extensive empire, by making 
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the shamefnl acknowledgement that we are not prepared by 
an experience of sufficient worth to follow out this orbit of 
srowth and commerce, and fix, with any degree of accuracy, 
the geographical and commercial centres thereof? 

The great centres or depots that have already been made in 
our march, our progress and building up of the ‘Great West, ‘a 
are Buffalo, Toledo, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. Now, 
what does our geography inform us about the position and 
resources of these cities—these centres. We find by reference 
to our chart, that their relative distances from each other are 
about the same, viz: it is about 350 miles from St. Louis to 
Cincinnati; 350 miles from Chicago to Cincinnati; 350 miles 
from Chicago to Toledo; 350 miles from Toledo to Buffalo ; 
350 miles from Toledo to Cincinnati ; 350 miles from Buffalo to 
Cincinnati; and 350 miles from Buifalo to any other grand 
centre eastward. It is fair to conclude, then, that all other 
vities or great centres in this Westeru World, will have about 
the same 350 mile distances as the limit of their commercial 
powers. 

What more do we learn? We also learn, from geography 
and various documentary works upon interior commerce, that 
the main and almost entire support of these cities comes from 
the westward. The lands that support these cities are, so to 
speak, those embraced in the westward semicirele. This is not 
only the case in these large cities, but we may also instance 
evidences of this westward support even in our smaller cities. 
Dubuque, for instance, destroys the vitality of trade in Galena. 
Daveuport has sapped, Rock Island of her once proud, prospects. 
Why is this? Simply because Dubuque and Davenpori get the 
benefit of the westward stimulants. Now, what further do we 
learn? Why, we learn that natural products, such as minerals, 
timber, ete, and the products of the farm, have built up and 
sustained these great centres—and the same products, both 
natural and agricultural, will continue to support them; and 
that they can derive no solid support from any other source, 
save it be through eapital and labor invested in manufactories, 
ete. 

Grain, fruit, and lumber products built up Buffalo, Toledo, 
and Chicago; we mention Toledo among these commercial 
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centres, though she is smaller than the other cities, yet her 
business is this day more solid than that of Buffalo, because 
she still retains more westward support. Cereals, fruits, vine- 
yards, hemp, tobacco, and mannfactories built up Cincinnati; 
and this city will forever be among the largest cities of the 
West, because she has the advantage of climate—which adyan- 
tage we shall presently fully consider. 

St. Louis is supparted by grain, staples, minerals, and 
mannfaetories—and St. Louis will ever be among the first 
cities of the Mississippi valley; like Cincinnati, she has 
superior advantages of climate. 

We have thus briefly made an examination, calculated to aid 
and direct us in further considering the development of the 
country within which we locate the four commercial cities to be 
built up in the next ten years, which cities the magnet of 
commerce and the physical geography of the country have 
already pointed out to us. They are Superior City, Sioux 
City, Omaha City, and Kansas City. These cities all have the 
correct distances, they all have the magic westward stimulants, 
and they all have their preculiar products, as agencies of 
developement. 

It is about 350 miles from Superior to Sioux City ; 350 miles 
from Sioux City to Omaha City; 350 miles from Omaha, to 
Kansas City; and 350 miles from Kansas City to St. Louis. 
The products and industry of mineral lands will build up 
Superior City; grain products alone must sustain Sioux City ; 
grain produets and mountain commerce will support Omaha 
City; while grain, fruits, vineyards, minerals, staples, climate, 
and the commerce of the mountains and valleys of the interior 
will fix the grand proportions of Kansas City, So much for 
our geography. 

But none of these cities will be built, and none of these 
agencies will furnish the ailment of city growth, until men 
come forth to build and direct them. Where now are these 
men to come from? This question answered, and correctly 
answered, our subject of destiny will be as clear as the noon- 
day sun, 

Where do men come from who make farms, build steamboats 
and railroads, create cities and towns, and establish churches 
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and schools, and thus reduce to a state of civilization, new and 
unsettled countries? About two-thirds of these men come 
from our Hastern, older Western, and the Southern States— 
and about one-third come from the old world. 

They come, of course, to get homes and make money; and 
any man, after he has decided to emigrate, if left to shape his 
own course without influences to direct him, save the great 
magnets of the Creator, will of course go where he thinks he 
ean get a home, and make money in the shortest time possible. 

Now, because we happen to be writing in behalf of Kansas 
City, we do not intend to say anything against the advantages 
of any other city. To answer the question we have proposed 
above, namely, where are the men to come from to build up 
this city? we shall be obliged to introduce some subjects that 
may excite jealousies, and others, perhaps, that may create 
antipathies. However, it is the great question of our future, 
and it must be answered, and if it can be done to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned, so much the better; at all events 
it must be answered. 

Of course, we include in our question, not only the men who 
settle within our city limits, but we embrace the people who are 
to enrich the lands that are to support us. Now, we can see 
no oceasion for a long paragraph about who built up the late 
cities of the West. We all know where the people came from 
who have settled these places; and, if our question contained 
no more of the interrogatory element than it would contain if 
made applicable to such a place as Milwaukee or Keokuk, it 
could be answered in a very few words. But it so happens that 
Kansas City is located in a State that has not altogether the 
good will of the great mass of people who are crowding along 
our westward highways—and this ill-will prevents these people 
from stopping with us just now, and so they go on and settle up 
the land behind us—the very thing exactly that we want them 
to do. 

Directly, however, they will stop with us—this antipathy 
will all be done away with when men come to know us better, 
and to see our advantages. But, it is more particularly con- 
cerning the outside agencies and influences that are instru- 
mental in directing this emigration, that we wish to speak in 
our consideration of this question. 
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Unless a particular section of country possesses some special 
advantage, such as the gold mines furnish to California, we see 
no good reason why the soil and climate should not be the first 
and principal influences in telling the great mass of emigrants 
where to go, in order that the Almighty may work with them 
as much as possible in their labors, not only to enltivate the 
earth, but in all their operations in which capital is invested : 
for certainly, if the ice and snows, and frosty days of a long 
winter of five or six months, lock wp the capital invested in 
business, both public and private, in one section of our country, 
and in another seetion there is no such sudden and lengthy 
suspension of eapital, these then are certainly advantages in 
climate and soil that ought to have a great influenee over 
eniigrants. Do we possess such advantages? 

We have what is called a middle climate, Our winters are 
not long enough to create any serious suspension in the opera- 
tion of capital, however invested—neither are our winters 
severe enough to injure the growth of vegetation, that must 
survive the frost of the winter to be productive in the spring, 
such as fruit trees, vines, ete—neither are we prevented by 
long winters from raising the great staple products, such as 
hemp, tobaceo, and mast, upon which our hogs are fattened; 
which last, by-the-by, is a very important item in our products, 
Thus, while we have no winter long enough, or severe enough 
to deprive us of the products that are the source of more 
wealth and comfort to the farmer than all others, we still can 
raise all the other productions that contribute to the.growth 
and prosperity of cities in the West and North-west, that have 
been built up by the cultivation and wealth of grain products 
alone. 

All the cities of the North-west, including even Chicago, 
have been built up by men who have cultivated the lands of 
those partial latitudes; and those men have been directed and 
almost compelled to settle on those lands, and in those regions 
of ice and snow, when lands could have been bought. at the 
same time in Kentueky and Missouri, possessing all the advan- 
tages of climate and soil which we have specified above. Why 
is this? Is it because emigrants would not or could not go to 
Kentticky or Missouri? While Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
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and Northern Illinois were being settled up by these men, was 
there any interdict upon emigration either to Kentucky or 
Missouri? Or were emigrants ignorant of these advantages of 
soil and climate? The citizens of Kentucky, or the citizens of 
Missouri, certainly were not unwilling to encourage these men 
to come and live with them, for fear the peculiar institutions of 
their States would be endangered. 

There is no good sense in any such reasoning as that; for if 
emigration for the last ten years had been pouring into Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, the same as it has been to the North-west, 
the lands in these two States, that are now vacant or 
uncultivated, and yearly sold for taxes, would be worth more 
money to-day than twice the value of all the slave property of 
both States; while the older and improved lands would now 
sell for three times more than the negro property is appraised 
at. Still, with all these advantages of climate and soil, the 
emigration has not been, and is not now directed to these 
States—(especially to Kentucky; but to Missouri there is now 
a very heavy emigration)—and when we further know that the 
people of these States are not opposed to these emigrants 
coming among them, but that it is greatly for their interest to 
have them come, then we feel assured that there is some other 
reason why emigrants do not go to Missouri and Kentueky 
more than they do, aside from their objection to the existence 
of slavery in these States. Now let us learn, if possible, what 
that, reason is. 

We find among the great mass of emigrants who have settled 
up the wintry and grain regions of the North-west very many 
Germans. It is fair to say that one-third of the North-west 
population is a German one. What! German people going of 
their own accord to a wintry region—where there are six months 
winter, and where the earth can produce them nothing but 
grain? Do German people do this from choice? Do Germans 
leave their fatherland, where they ean cultivate anything that 
the earth ever produced, and where their winter is estimated in 
weeks instead of months, do Germans leave such a land as this 
and go from choice to a region where nearly half the year is 
winter, and where the earth can yield only erains of wheat, and 
ears of corn? If our German citizens do not do this from 
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choice, and we can ascertain how it is that they happen to go 
to the North-west instead of Missouri or Kentucky, then we 
shall have a key to the great secret. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that America was the ‘‘fader- 
land’? of our German brethren—that they had got together 
all their gold and silver—that the big chests were all packed, 
and everything ready to emigrate to Europe in search of 
homes—that when they arrived, they should find all Kurope a 
free country, like America, where liberty and independence 
is the mother’s IuWaby for her infant—that on their arrival 
they were perfectly free to go to any part of Hurope they 
chose, the same as they are here to go to any State where they 
think the soil and climate will suit them the best, and are the 
wost similar to their ‘‘fatherland’’—now where, let us ask the 
honest, straight-forward, thrifty and industrious German peo- 
ple, where, in all Hurope, would you go to? 

Would you go to Russia, Sweden, Poland, or the more 
Northern German States, where the winters, the soil, and the 
climate, are exactly like that of our Northwest? Would it not 
take some persuasion and some trickery to ever get you to 
settle in this, the North-west of Europe. On the other hand, 
would you not more surely go to the middle climes of Germany, 
the South of France, to Switzerland and Italy—even if there 
was slavery in those countries? Would the existence of negro 
slavery in the middle climates of Germany prevent you from 
waking your homes there, when you could secure lands that 
would produee fruits and vines, and every farm product, for the 
very same or less money than it would cost you to buy lands in 
Russia or Norway—where nothing marketable can be grown 
except grain? 

If on your way to Hurope then, we are right in our conelu- 
sion that you would not go to Russia or Norway, provided they 
were as free as Llinois, unless induced and almost forced to go 
there by triekery and outside influences, pray tell us why it is, 
on your way to America, that so many of you hardworking, 
industrious, and scientific Germans go to Northern Illinois, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, where the climate and soil are exactly 
similar to those of Norway or Russia, instead of going to 
Kentueky or Missouri, where the climate and soil are exactly 
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like those of Southern France and the MiddJe German States. 

We would also address this question, with all its bearings 
and illustrations, to the people of our own country, emigrating 
from the older States to the West:—Why does a farmer, from 
New York or Vermont, prefer to go and till the half-productive 
lands of Wisconsin and Towa, to the fertile fields of Missouri 
and Kansas, where, with half the labor with the plow and seed, 
he can realize in one year full one-half more than he can in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, or Northern Wlinois. 


We do not believe you do this simply because Missouri is not 
a Free State. But we do believe you go to these Northern 
States, and that our Germans go to these Northern States, 
because you haye been directed and influenced, and almost 
contracted with to go there, through the agencies, trickeries, 
and instrumentalities of men telling you to go there, and by 
the sale of land, lots, stocks, shares, or something else, 
virtually contracted with you to go there. That is the reason. 
Neither the German, or the nan from New York or Vermont, 
or from any other State or country, goes to States and Terri- 
tories of the North-west in preference to going to Missouri. 

We are well aware that there are some men, and perhaps 
most of the older men who move from the Hast to the West, do 
not and will not go to a Slave State, simply because it is a 
Slave State; but we do say that the young men, and young 
married men, who leave these old States for the West, and who 
constitute the preat majority of western emigration, are not so 
particular, and so prejudiced on this subject, and that if they 
were only certain that money could be made, lands bought, and 
homes secured in Missouri, quicker, and on better terms than 
in Iowa or Wisconsin, then more of them would come here than 
now come, and what is more, they would never stop to think 
‘nigger’? onee. So completely is westward emigration 
managed and directed, by the magi¢ influences of interested 
mien, that an emigrant is not, so to speak, allowed to go to 
Missouri, although the emigrant fyom Vermont, or the Ger- 
man, thinks he is perfectly free to go where he pleases to 
select his home. 


And this is all management—it is good management—and 
we have not a word to say against it, further than this, that 
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money, enterprise and labor, have directed emigration to the 
North-west—whereas, neither of these agencies has been 
employed to encourage or direct emigrants to Missouri. Nine- 
tenths of them have never known that there was such a State 
as Missouri—or at least they have never known, till of late, 
that lands could be had in this State at government prices, and 
improved lands at less money than in any North-western State, 
and that money was plenty, and that better prices were paid 
for labor than in the North-west. 

For the last thirty years commercial and political capitalists 
of the North and Bast have been buying the broad acres of the 
North-west, by townships, counties, and States; and with the 
press, agents, railroad companies, steamboats, ocean. steamers, 
maps, pictures, books, pamphlets, hired servants in Kurope, 
and philanthropists in America; with sermons, speeches, 
prayers, laws, charters, and proclamations; and finally, with 
the almighty dollar itself, they have been sending the thought- 
ful, working, and energetic German, as well as the impulsive, 
restless, and ambitious American, and the hardy and laborious 
sons of Brin, to settle up these lands, to build their towns, 
ereate their cities, and at the same time make them the patrons 
of their railroads and manufactories—thus it is that this great 
emigration is direeted—and this is ‘he reason why so few of the 
great mass of emigrants have come to Missouri. 

Now, we often have the wonderful growth and progress of 
the State of Illinois and of Wisconsin thrown up to us, the 
citizens of Missouri, as a subject of taunt. Lllinois, they say, 
is no older than Missouri, yet Illinois is far in advance of 
Missouri, and they give us as a reason the old story—slavery. 

With the statements and facts of this chapter before him, is 
any one prepared to acknowledge that Missouri is not as far 
advanced as Illinois with farms and internal improvements, 
simply because she is a Slave State? Would it not be a much 
fairer, and at least a more honorable conclusion, to say, that if 
none of these multiplied agencies and influences had been at 
work in the homes and on the roads of the emigrants, and they 
had been left free to take their own course for homes, that 
thousands of families, especially German families, now in 
Tilinois and the North-west, would to-day be in Kentucky and 
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Missouri, where the labor that they have spent in those winter 
climes would have been two or three-fold more profitable to 
them ? " 

Now, if it should so happen that Kansas, ju the course of a 
few years, should also be in advance of Missouri—why, then 
we suppose it will also be charged to the account of the peeu- 
liar institution, although we all know about the agencies that 
have been at work on the Kansas emigration, inasmuch as they 
have been operating above board, and not in the green room, 
as they were for Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Much as we should be glad to continue our remarks on this 
branch of our subject, we do not feel at liberty to do so, as we 
should be led away into political latitudes not altogether 
suitable for these pages. Elsewhere, and on another occasion, 
we may discuss the position we have taken more fully. 

On what we may eall the lands of the Mississippi—that is, 
the lands adjacent to this river—there has been built up within 
the last ten years a tier of populous, wealthy, and flourishing 
towns and cities. Among them we find Alton, Keokuk, Daven- 
port, Quiney, Galena, Muscatine, Burlington, and others. All 
of these places have been built up, depending upon the produets 
of the lands of the Mississippi for their support. 

Now, there is no one to deny us in asserting, that the lands 
of the valley of the Missouri are far more productive than those 
of the Mississippi valley. Is there anything extravagant, 
then, in the prediction that in ten years more, the richness of 
the Missouri valley will create a larger array of busy and 
wealthy commercial depots than we now find on the Mississippi, 
north of St. Louis—Kansas City, when these depots are made, 
will enjoy a more extended intercourse with the products of 
the farms of this great western world, than any city in the 
Union. She will then have more westward support than 
any other city in the West; and furthermore, when this is 
added to her already immense resources, will she not be the 
banner city of interior commerce. 

Sometime, perhaps in fifty years or less, this nation will be 
numbering one hundred million people. One-fourth of this 
population will then be living East of the Mississippi, and 
three-fourths of them west of it, and this side of the Rocky 
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Mountains. Kansas City will then occupy the commercial and 
geographical centre of that immense population. 

These are large figures, and apparently extravagant state- 
ments. Yet they are no larger figures or more extravagant 
ideas, than fifteen years ago were entertained and published 
coneerning the city of Chicago—and now at the head of lake 
Michigan there is standing a city, with a commerce superior to 
that of any northern seaport of Europe. Why then need we 
fear to put forth figures and records about our own city, which 
enjoys a thousand per cent. more substantial advantages than 
Chicago ever had. 

May we not then safely say that Kansas City, with her river 
commerce, her railway system, her interior commerce, her 
mineral wealth, her climate, her empire of soil, producing 
grain, staples, fruits, vines, ete., and finally, with her geog- 
raphy, making her the commercial centre of the Rocky 
Mountain and Mississippi Empire, may we not with some 
degree of assurance say, that it is her destiny to become the 
extreme western and central commercial emporium of moun- 
tain, prairie, and river commerce. 

Leaving this remark as the legitimate inference to be drawn 
from the facts and figures of our series of chapters, we 
conclude this chapter and our book with the hope, that from 
the hands of our own citizens we may at least receive an 
endorsement of our zeal and labor, to prepare for Kansas 
Ciry a substantial record of her present renown and future 
greatness. 


END OF THE ORIGINAL BOOK 


CHARLES CARROLL SPALDING 
by 
JAMES ANDERSON 


In 1855 the levee at Kansas City was the objective of 
one of the great national migratory movements. The 
Territory of Kansas had been opened to settlement the 
previous year and every available steamboat was now 
bringing three to five hundred emigrants to decide its 
political status. The numbers and purchasing power of 
the migration had transformed the town of a few hundred 
inhabitants into an incipient metropolis of as many thou- 
sands, seemingly overnight. It was a time to appraise 
the future, 

Among the arrivals at the levee early in 1855 was 
Charley Spalding, as he was later to be affectionately 
remembered, a youthful engineer from Vermont, an “‘ear- 
nest optimistic youngster,” who was to become “a great 
favorite with every one.” Whether Spalding adopted the 
town or was adopted by it need not be solved. The fifteen 
men to whom he dedicated his book were those who later 
fulfilled his railroad prophecies and he was the protege 
of at least two of them, 

Spalding first directed his steps to Westport, where for 
a time he was city engineer and newspaper editor. There 
has been preserved his pictorial wall map of the town, 
one of its most interesting and valuable historical records. 
There also he married Mathilda, daughter of Anthony 
Richters, one of the original merchants of the town of 
Kansas. Beginning in February 1856, Spalding and John 
Donaldson, as C. C, Spalding & Co., advertised in the 
Westport Border Times the “Kansas Territory Central 
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Intelligence Office,” at Kansas City and Lecompton, for 
the information and guidance of emigrants “on the most 
reasonable terms.” The service was stated to be “under 
the immediate direction of the ‘Jackson County Pro- 
Slavery Association.’” Westport was headquarters for 
Southern emigrants to Kansas Territory, as Kansas City 
was for those from New England. 

On June 5, 1856, he testified before the Special Con- 
gressional Committee, investigating the Kansas troubles, 
that he had been a resident and publisher of a newspaper 
in Westport at the time of the controversial election in 
Kansas Territory on March 30, 1855, and had talked with 
emigrants there a few days before. His testimony sup- 
ported the Southern contention that many New England 
emigrants, as had been charged against those from the 
South, were primarily interested in casting ballots and 
did not remain in the Territory. All these circumstances, 
in association with Spalding’s immediate popularity in the 
Southern community, suggest the possibility of an earlier 
residence considerably south of Vermont, of which we 
have no knowledge. 

Spalding had been appointed city engineer of Kansas 
City in 1855, by the mayor, for some temporary service 
and soon was engaged by E. M. McGee to plat McGee’s 
Addition, immediately south of the limits of Kansas City 
and about as large as the town itself. Here he built a 
small home, in which his son was born, and assisted 
“Milt” McGee in the management of his Addition, It is 
said that he also platted other additions. 

In 1856 Spalding became associated with Robert hs 
Van Horn, editor of the Kansas City Enterprise, which 
was soon to become the Western Journal of Commerce. 
He was the sole staff, under the editor, unti] another 
reporter was added and he became city editor. This em- 
ployment continued for three years and it was while so 
engaged that he conceived the plan for the Annals, for 
which he obtained permission from Van Horn to use 
statistical data from the files of the paper. When his 
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manuseript was well under way, he was invited to appear 
before the City Council on December 8, 1857. The 
Council approved the book and appointed a committee to 
provide “at public expense” a suitable map and illustra- 
tions. Altho the City Fathers’ intentions were no doubt 
sincere, it is possible that the assignment was beyond 
the talents of the committee to perform, There is no 
evidence of a map having accompanied the book when 
issued and Van Horn remembered that the wood-cuts, 
with which it was embellished, “were taken from the 
stock of the Journal, made by a Buffalo engraver.” Spald- 
ing did not intend that his name should appear on the title 
page, perhaps because of help that he had received from 
others, but Van Horn insisted that Spalding should be 
named as the author. 

In 1860 Spalding became city clerk, but it has been said 
that about this time he became “home-sick” and returned, 
with his family, to Vermont. After a newspaper venture 
at Newport in that State, he was employed by the Boston 
Herald, until his enlistment in the Union Army. Follow- 
ing several years of military service, he returned to the 
Boston Herald, where he remained at least until 1876. 
It appears that he died soon after, from injury to his 
health while in the army. 

Less than a dozen copies of the Annals are known to 
have survived locally, where perhaps the distribution was 
limited. It has been said that the steamboats were sup- 
plied with copies and it may be assumed that it reached 
legislators, railroad promoters, investors, and settlers. 
It seems doubtful that Spalding could have received ade- 
quate reward for his book. One of his contemporaries 
related that he would do for his employer “what he could 
not do for himself” and another said that he “took away 
little more than he brought.” 

The Annals was written during the author’s twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth years and presents the real and 
anticipated economic factors which were regarded, in his 
day, as decisive of the future of Kansas City. His fore- 
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casts, however extravagant they may have seemed at the 
time, have in many instances been realized. The book 
was written during a period of political turmoil but there 
is slight suggestion of it in the text. In this Spaldng 
correctly represented the policy of the business men of 
the town, who with few exceptions were of Southern 
origin, while their best customers were of opposite back- 
ground. 

The Spalding family, after leaving Kansas City, re- 
tained an interest in the place, of which mother and son 
were natives, and Charley Spalding corresponded with 
Colonel Van Horn throughout the remainder of his life. 
Lf he did not gain riches from the title of “original town 
booster,” he seems to have been satisfied with the reward 
of a devoted family, a host of friends, and no enemies. 
Kansas City’s debt to Spalding has grown with the years, 
for the Annals now is her most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Its reprint is an important contribution to regional, 
as well as local history. 

On June 22, 1918, there was dedicated a bronze tablet, 
mounted on a granite boulder, beside the west drive of 
Penn Valley Park, Kansas City, Missouri. It was pro- 
vided by public contributions and bears the following 
inscription: 


TO THE AUTHOR OF 
ANNALS OF THE CITY OF KANSAS, 
AND THE GREAT WESTERN PLAINS, 


1858 


CHARLES CARROLL SPALDING, 
WHO IN THE DAYS OF SMALL THINGS 
HAD THE BOLD VISION TO FORESEER 

THE FUTURE CITY. 


